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Habit establishes no right. There are persons 
who seem to suppose that what they do is right 
because it is their habit. One never goes to a funeral ; 
another never makes a wedding gift ; a third never 
attends evening church. But specific duties cannot 
be evaded by an “I never do that.” The best way 
is not to get into the habit of never doing that which 
it may sometimes be one’s duty to do. 

It was “forty days ” after his Resurrection that our 
Lord’s Ascension took place. Easter Sunday, that 
commemorates the Resurrection, occurred this year 
on April 6. Ascension Day is, therefore, on May 15. 
In the present issue of The Sunday School Times an 
Ascension lesson is given, with Critical Notes by Presi- 
dent Dwight and a homiletical treatment by the Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Huntington. This lesson may be used, by 
those who prefer it, in alternation for the lesson of the 
International series, on May 11, or on May 18. 





A peculiarity of the Bible is that its every portion 
continues to give out new meanings to him who con- 
tinues in its reverent study. 
upon its face an obvious meaning apparent to all; 
but beyond this surface meaning there is always a 


meaning profounder than that which first shows itself | 
reject the accuracy of the Bible story of Creation 
| because the distinctions made by modern science 


to the casual reader. And there is literally no end 
to this new disclosing of truth to him who perseveres 
in new searching for truth. “The words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit, and are life,” says our 


Lord; and herein the words of the Bible are different 
from all other words. However much any one of us 
may know about any Bible text, there is more for us 
to learn from that text than all that we have learned 
thus far. 


Tobacco-smoking, like opium-smoking, is an un- 
natural vice, as well as a filthy habit. It cannot 
even be said in its defense, as in the case of liquor- 
drinking, that it isa mere abuse of a natural appe- 
tite ; for, at the best, it is an ingenious mechanical 
contrivance for introducing a poison into the system, 
and damaging the powers of the brain. It is wholly 
an acquired habit, and its increasing prevalence is 
mainly due to the monkeyish love of imitation on the 
part of little folks who have.seen larger folks indulge 
in it. Its most perilous form is found in cigarette- 
smoking by those who are still in physical immaturity. 
Now and then an illustration of its pernicious influ- 
ence stands out in startling prominence ; but it is 
the great sweep of its evil, rather than its particular 
instances of destructive power, that is cause for pro- 
foundest alarm and sorrow. Just at present the news- 
papers are telling of a lad, of sixteen years, who died, 
on Wednesday of last week, at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Brooklyn, as a victim of this vice. He “ was a choris- 
ter in one of the Brooklyn churches.” He is said to 
have been in the main “an exemplary lad,” his only 
marked fault lying in his cigarette-smoking. When 
brought to the hospital, his very fingers were jaun- 
diced with the tobacco-smoke he had taken into his 
system. His sufferings were excruciating. Just be- 
fore he died, he said pitifully: “I wish that all boys 
who smoke cigarettes could see me now.” These 
warning words could well be repeated, by parents 
and teachers, to boys whom they know to be in danger 
of similar ruin ; and they will have added force when 
spoken by one who says, “ And my example shall no 
longer be given in favor of this vice.” 





In all intelligent discussions of the origin and 
trustworthiness of the Bible as a result of Divine 
revelation and of Divine inspiration, the question of 
the accuracy of the Bible story of Creation in the 
light of the truest science of the ages has a place of 
recognized importance. If, indeed, it be true that 
that story, written thousands of years ago, is fairly 
conformable to the latest results of human knowledge, 
it were an absurdity to claim that it was evolved from 
the brain of primitive man—in his progress of de- 
velopment from the ape or the horse. But, on the 
contrary, to accept that story as divinely revealed to 
primitive man is to establish the Bible’s claim as a 
message from God. In the second article of Mr. 
Gladstone’s series on the Bible, now laid before. the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, this question is 
grappled with with a vigor, a breadth of view, and a 
spirit of fairness, that cannot but command the atten- 
tion and respectful consideration of every ingenuous 





A Bible text may bear | 


reader. It is worthy of special note that the position 
taken by this eminent thinker is substantially the 
same as that maintained by The Sunday School 
Times when Canon Driver practically assumed to 


could not be found in the words of primitive Hebrew. 
There is a touch of delicate sarcasm in Mr. Glad- 





stone’s suggestion, that the fluid state of the earth’s 
substance which the Bible describes as “ waters,” 
would, according to Dr. Driver, be. better defined as 
“surging chaos.” “An admirable phrase, I make 
no doubt, for our modern and cultivated minds,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “but a phrase which, in my 
judgment, would have left the pupils of the Mosaic 
writer exactly in the condition out of which it was 
his purpose to bring them ; namely, a state of uttér 
ignorance and total darkness, with possibly a little 
ruffle of bewilderment to boot.” Bible lovers have 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Gladstone for the efficient 
service he is rendering to the cause of truth, in this 
series of important papers in exhibit of the majes- 
tic grandeur of the “Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture.” 





HOW THE FUTURE RULES THE PRESENT, 


That the present determines the future, we all agree; 
but we are not so ready to admit that the future rules 
the present. Yet this truth we might learn from the 
analogies of nature. In the natural world, the plan 
of the organism, the form or type which it is destined 
to realize, seems to stand before that organism in all 
the processes of its growth, and lead it on, as by an 
inevitable necessity, to its appointed goal. A part of 
the cause of all growth seems to lie thus in the future, 
Each form of life presses unfalteringly on toward the 
realization of that end which nature has set before it, 
It never turns aside, when half grown, to become 
some other or some new kind of creature. The goal 
which it is to reach draws it on, through all the stages 
of its development, toward itself. So is it in works 
of human industry and skill, The cause of the build- 
ing of a house may not be found altogether in. the 
workmen who rear the walls, nor in the material out 
of which they are built, nor in the plans which the: 
architect drew for the building. A true cause must 
be sought in the purpose or end which it was designed 
to realize in the structure; and this end becomes the 
determining factor, shaping the plan, deciding upon 
the material, and guiding the workmen. Thus the’ 
end to be attained in the future rules the formation 
of the plan and the work of the builders. And this 
future end draws, as it were, the various materials up 
into their appropriate places, and thus realizes itself.- 
This power of the future over the present is a char 
acteristic of all. works of beauty, adaptation, and 
intelligence. 

A young man is struggling on in his pursuit of his 
business or profession. He has perhaps undertaken 
an apprenticeship that will cost him years of labor; 
or he will devote his early life to study in preparation 
for a profession. During all this long period, he reaps 
no fruit of his labor except the satisfaction of pur- 
suing his ideal. His work brings him no income, 
but rather consumes all that he can gather for him- 
self, and perhaps all that his friends can give him, 
and even then may leave him in need. What can 
explain these years of work and self-denial? The 
present cannot explain them. It is the power of the 
coming time which is leading on and shaping this 
life. It is the plan or hope, the end, that is drawing 
the man on irresistibly towards itself. In great lives 
and great labors, the present is never a sufficient 
stimulus and inspiration, The future always plays 
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a great part. as the shaping, inciting power. The 
man who lives in and mere,y for the present is never 
a great or successful man. Ideality is a mark of all 
ambitious and aspiring men, The man into whose 
life no high purpose reaches down, never rises. Some 
‘will sneer:at mere ideals and idealists, but the fact 
Yemains that the ideals of men have done more to 
‘make grand character, and to lead on to grand 
achievements, than any other cause. The noblest 
element in human life is its ideality. Let some great 
Ahope or noble ambition take firm hold of a man’s 
mind, and the corresponding purpose grow fixed and 
settled before him, and henceforth that will become 
the greatest power that ever has touched, or ever will 
touch, his life. It leads him whithersoever it will. No 
self-denial is now too great for himto endure. No 
‘mountains of difficulty are too high or too rugged 
for him to climb, that he may be the possible man 
wwhom he sees in imagination. This purpose draws 
everything into its current. It leads him in its relent- 
ilese grasp over whatever that purpose crosses. 

“The ideals of life are still valuable, even if they 
‘ite not fully attained; for if they are worthy and 
inspiring, the effort to reach them is itself a discipline 
and a mark of progress. It is a good thing if by 
the attractive power of a high purpose our lives have 
‘heen drawn nearer to its realization than they other- 
swise would have been. The great question for each 
human life is not so much whether we shal! equal 
this or that standard, but whether we shall attain 
‘our own best possibilities, reaching the highest man- 
hood and the greatest power for usefulness which are 
possible to us with our endowments and limitations. 

If we could pry down into idle lives and useless 
lives, the real explanation of their idleness and use- 
lessnesg would be found in the fact that they lack 
ideality. They have before them no ideal of any- 
thing which is worthy of the effort of a man to real- 
ize. It is therefore not strange that they realize 
nothing. They have never been keyed to a noble 
purpose, inspired and uplifted by a high ideal. Sure- 
ly no one can hope to reach a high mark who never 
aims at a high mark. No one can attain the goal 
who never enters the race for it. Many persons start 
out in life with good natural ability and with favor- 
ing conditions, and fail because they lack the ideal 
and the constructive power which the clear and high 
ideal develops. They are like the builder who stands 
idly among the materials out of which a house might 
be made, but without having formed any purpose to 
build a dwelling, and of course without having adopted 
any plans. The house would not goup. Muscle, 
mortar, and bricks alone never yet built a building, 
and never can. No more can ability, money, and 
social prestige alone ever makea man. No work of 
human art, skill, or industry, ever comes to comple- 
tion without the formation of a purpose, the deter- 
mination of an end, the settlement of a plan; and 
can it be supposed that the development of character 
has less exacting conditions, that manhood and use- 
fulness wi somehow get themselves wrought out of 
raw materials without the presence and power of a 
directing purpose? Life does not belong to a sphere 
lower in the scale than works of industry. 

Our lives can never rise above the reach of our 
purposes. They ought, therefore, to be set toward a 
high mark. To gain comfort, ease, and happiness, is 
not the greatest good. To secure the gratification 
and indulgence of sense may prove the deepest and 
most dreadful evil. The path of indulgence is the 
way to moral death. Honor, usefulness, and nobility 
of soul, are the true good for man. These should 
therefore be pursued and won at whatever sacrifice, 
Every weight that hinders us in the shining course of 
integrity and purity should be ruthlessly cast aside. 
All company should be disdained, all influences 
spurned, all enjoyments rejected, that would turn the 
life aside from the course of strictly manly and vir- 
tuous action. “Life is hard work,” says Charles 
Kingsley, —“ any life, at least, which is worth. being 


of nothing but feeding himself, or of the butterfly, who 
thinks of nothing but enjoying himself; those are 
easy lives enough, but the end thereof is death. The 
swine goes to the slaughter, the butterfly dies of the 
frost, and there is an end of it. But the manly life ; 
the life of good deeds, and noble thoughts, and use- 
fulness, and purity ; the life which is diseontented with 
itself, and which, the better it becomes, the more it 
longs to be better still; the life which will endure 
into the world to come, and on and upward forever 
and ever,—that life is not att easy life to live.” 

These are true words, that life may not be easy. 
It ought not perhaps to be too easy, since ease never 
made a great character. It may not always be, for 
the time, a pleasant kind of life, but this it will be, 
the kind of life which is in harmony with God’s plan, 
the life which will bring peace to the conscience, which 
will develop and enlarge all the powers of manhood 
within us, which will blossom more and more into 
true, strong character, and will, at length, conduct to 
that highest goal and truest end of human existence, 
to glorify God and to enjoy him forever. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place liere are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. - Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Many a word in common use fails to convey a definite 
impression to its ordinary user; and the more frequently 
one uses a word indefinitely, the less likely he is to stop 
and ascertain its precise meaning. It requires courage, 
and it is a proof of ability, for a man to confess that he 
does not fully know the meaning of a word that he and 
others are continually using, as if they understood it. 
One of these bright and brave men in Pennsylvania 
comes with his request for information, as follows: 

Would you be kind enough to tell me; in Notes on Open 
Letters, what the word “Synoptist” means? Its abbreviated 
form, “ Syn.,” occurs quite frequently in Godet on Luke, and 
other lesgon helps, including The Sunday School Times, I 
know it is used to designate the first three Gospels, but’ what 
does it mean? Why is not the Fourth Gospel also included ? 
Neither Webster nor Worcester, and neither the Britannica nor 
The American, nor Chambers’s, nor McClintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia, give me the desired information. The only other 
place I know of to go to for such information is The Sunday 
School Times. 


The definition of this word, as used technically in its 
application to the Gospels, ought to be found in the dic- 
tionaries, It is referred to in “ Webster’s Unabridged ” 
incidentally, but not explicitly. The Imperial Diction- 
ary gives it clearly: “Synoptic, Synoptical. Affording 
a synopsis or general view of the whole or of the prin- 
cipal parts 6f a thing....Synoptic Gospels: a term 
applied to the Gospels of Saints Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, because they present a synopsis or general view 
of the same series of events, whereas in the fourth, or 
St. John’s Gospel, the narrative and discourses are dif- 
ferent. The Synoptic Gospels present more of the human 
side of Christ’s life, St. John’s Gospel more of the divine.” 
Professor George P. Fisher, in “ The Supernatural Origin 
in Christianity,” says: “The first three Gospels—the 
Synoptics—dwell chiefly upon the Galilean ministry of 
Jesus. Compared with Jobn, they are less heedful of 
the chronological order. . . . The Synoptics not only have 
a large amount of matter in common, but-their consonance 
in phraseology extends too far to be the result of acci- 
dent.” The writer of the Fourth Gospel, as Dr. Schaff 
says, stands “alone as the ideal and spiritual evangelist, 
who introduces us into the holiest of holies: his Gospel 
is the purest, deepest, and sublimest of all literary 
compositions,—the Gospel of Gospels, ‘the one true, 
tender, main Gospel,’ ‘the heart of Christ.’” Therefore 
it is that the Fourth Gospel is not to be included with 
the Synoptical Gospels, as if its plan and substance were 





called life, which is not the life of the swine, who thinks 





the same as theirs. 








THE PILOT. 


I hope to meet my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar.—TENNYSON. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Who is the Pilot, into whose sure hand, 
Waiting the sammons, as the day grows dark, 
Upon the border of this earthly strand, 
We may commit our bark? 


Can Reason rule the deck, and firmly steer 
Through depths where swirling maelstroms rave and roar, 
And madly threaten to o’erwhelm us, ere 
We reach the thither shore ? 


Has calm Philosophy, whose lore unrolls 
The axioms of the ages, ever found 
A perfect chart, to map what rocks and shoals 
Beset the outward bound ? 


Can Science guide, who, with exploring glass, 
Sweeps the horizon of the restless tide, 
And questions, ’mid the mists that so harass, 
“Is there a farther side?” 


Dare old Tradition set its untrimmed light 
Upon the prow, and hope to show the way, 
Through gulfing troughs that blinder make'the night, ° 
Ont into perfect day ? 


Nay,—noné of these are strong to mount the deck, 
And, with authority assured and free, 
Gaide onward, fearless of the loss and wreck 
That crowd this soundless sea. 


O ye who watch the ebbing tide! what saith 
The wisdom that through ages hath sufficed 
For questioning souls ?—The only chart is faith, 
The only pilot, Christ! 
Lexington, Va. 





THE CREATION STORY. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


In recent controversies on the trustworthiness of the 
Scripture record, much has been thought to turn on the 
Creation Story; and the special and separate importance 
thus attached to it has given it a separate and prominent 
position in the public view. This constitutes in itself a 
reason for addressing ourselves at once to the considera- 
tion of it, apart from” any more getieral investigation 
touching either the older Scriptures at large, or any of 
the books which collectively compose them. 

But there are broader and deeper reasons for this 
separate consideration. It is suggested by the form 
which has been given to the relation itself. The narra- 
tive given with wonderful succinctness in the first chap+ 
ter of the Book of Genesis, and in the first three verses 
of the second chapter, stands distinct in essential points 
from all that follows. It is a solitary and striking ex: 
ample of the detailed exposition of physical facts. For 
such an example we must suppose a purpose, and we 
have to inquire what that purpose was. Next, it seems, 
as it were, to trespass on the ground of science, and to 
assert a rival authority. And further, forming no part, 
unless toward its close, of the history of man, aud nowhere 
touching on human action, it severs itself from the rest 
of the Sacred Volume, and appears more as a preface to 
the history than as a part of it. 

And yet there are signs in subsequent portions of the 
volume that this tale of the Creation was regarded by 
the Hebrews as both authoritative and important; for it 
gave form and shape to portions of their literature in the 
central department of its devotions, Nay, traces of it 
may, perhaps, be found in the Book of Job (Job 88), 
where the Almighty challenges the patriarch on the 
primordial works of ¢reation.. More clearly in Psalm 
104, where we have light, the firmament, the waters and 
their severance and confinement within bounds,—a suc- 
cession the same as in Genesis. Then follow mixedly 
the animal and vegetable creations, and man as the 
climax crowns the series in verse 28. So in Psalm 148 
we have, first (vs. 1-6), the heavens, the heavenly bodies, 
and the atmosphere; then, again mixedly, the earth and 
the agents affecting it, with the animate population 
(vs. 7-10), and lastly man. There is some variation in 
the order of the details, but the idea of consecutive 
development, or evolution, is clearly impressed upon the 
whole. At a later date, and only known in the Greek 
tongue, we find a more nearly exact resemblance in the 
Song of the Three Children. The heavenly bodies and 
phenomena occupy the first division of the Song; then 
the earth is invoked to bless the Lord, with its moun- 
tains, vegetation, and waters; then the animate popula- 
tion of water, air, and land, in the order pursued in the 
first chapter of Genesis, with the same remarkable omis- 
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sion of the great kingdom of the Reptiles at their proper 
piace. Then follow the children of men, and these fill 
the closing portion of the Song. The most noteworthy 
differences seem to be that there is no mention of the first 
‘beginnings of vegetation, and no supplemental notice, as 
in Genesis 1 : 24-30, of the reptiles. 

But also the sun, moon, and stars, which are categori- 
cally placed later in Genesis than vegetation, precede in 
the Song any notice of the earth. Let not this difference 
be hastily called a discrepancy. Each mode is to be 
explained by considering the character and purpose of 
the composition. In Genesis, it is a narrative; in the 
Song, it isa panorama, Genesis, as a rule, refers each 
of the great factors of the visible world to its due order 
of origin in time; the Song enumerates the particulars 
as they are presented to the eye in a picture, where the 
transcendent eminence of the heavenly bodies as they 
are, and especially of the sun, gives to this group a proper 
priority. 

But this Creation Story may have an importance for us 
even greater than it had for the Hebrews, or than it 
could have in any of those ages when men believed, per- 
haps even too freely, in special modes of communication 
‘from the Deity to man, and had not a stock of courage 
‘or audacity enough to question the possibility of a Divine 
revelation. For we have now to bear in mind that the 
Book of Genesis generally contains a portion of human 
history, and that all human history is a record of human 
experience. It is not so with the introductory recital ; 
‘for the contents of it lie outside of and anterior to the 
very earliest human experience. How came they then 
into the possession of a portion of mankind? 

It is conceivable that a theory of Creation and of the 
ordering of the world might be bodied forth in poetry, 
‘or might under given circumstances be, as now, based 
on the researches of natural science. 

But, in the first place, this recital cannot be due to the 
mere imagination of a poet. It is in a high degree, as 
we shall see, methodical and elaborate. And there is 
nothing either equaling or within many degrees approach- 
ing it, which can be set down to the account of poetry in 
other spheres of primitive antiquity, whatever their poeti- 
cal faculty may have been. But the Hebrews do not 
appear to have cultivated or developed any poetical 
faculty at all, except that which was exhibited in strictly 
religious work, such as the devotions of the Psalms, and 
(principally) the discourses and addresses of the prophets. 

As they were not, in a general sense, poetical, so neither 
were they in any sense scientific. By tradition and by 
‘positive records we know pretty well what kinds of 
knowledge were pursued in very early ages. They were 
‘most strictly practical. Take astronomy among the 
Chaldees, or medicine among the Egyptians. We may 
say with much confidence that there existed no science 
like geology, aiming to give 4 history of the earth. So 
there was no cosmogony, professing to convey a history 
of the /osmos as then understood, which may have in- 
cluded, with the earth, the sun, 1200n, stars, and atmos- 
phere. When at a later date speculation on physical 
origins began, it was rather on the primary idea than on 
any systematic arrangement or succession ; nor had even 
the Greeks or Romans formulated any scheme in any 
degree approaching that of Genesis for order and method, 
‘so latg as the time when they became acquainted with 
the Hebrew Scriptures through their translation into 
Greek. There is not, then, the smallest ground for 
treating the Mosaic cosmogony as the offspring of scien- 
tific inquiry. To speak of it as guesswork would be 
irrational. There were no materials for guessing. There 
was no purpose to be served by guessing. For a record 
‘of the fermation of the world we find no purpose in con- 
‘nection with the ordinary recessities or conveniences of 
life, Not to mention that down'to this day there exists 
no cosmogony which can be called scientific, though 
‘there are theories both ingenious and beautiful which 
‘apparently are coming to be more and more accepted ; 
these, however, being of decidedly late origin even in 
the history of modern physics. . 

But, further, as the Tale of Creation is not poetry, nor is 
it science, so neither, according to its own aspect or pro- 
fession, is it theory at all. The method here pursued is 
that of historical recital. The person who composes or 
transmits it seems to believe, and to intend others to 
believe, that he is dealing with matters of fact. But 
these matters of fact were, from the nature of the case, 
altogether inaccessible to inquiry, and impossible to at- 
tain by our ordinary mental facuities of perception or 
reflection, inasmuch as they date before the creation of 
our race. If it is, as it surely professes to be, a serious 
conveyance of truth, it can only be a communication from 
the Most High; a communication to man and for the 


use of man, therefore in a form adapted to his mind and 
to his use. If, thus considered, it is true, then it carries 
stamped upon it the proof of a Divine revelation; an 
assertion which cannot commonly be asserted, from the 
nature of the contents, as to this or that minute portion 
of Scripture at large. If, when thus considered, it is not 
true, we have to consider what account of it we are in a 
condition to give. I cannot say that to me this appears 
an easy undertaking? ‘“‘If,” says Professor Dana, ‘tit be 
true that the narration in Genesis has no support in 
natural science, it would have been better for its religious 
character that all the verses between the first and those 


‘on the creation of man had been omitted.” ! 


But the truth, or trueness, of which I speak, is truth 
or trueness as conveyed to, and comprehended by, the 
mind of man, and further by the mind of man in a com- 
paratively untrained and infant state. I cannot, indeed, 
wholly shut out from view the possibility that gradual 
imperfections may have crept into the record. Setting 
aside, however, that possibility, let us consider the con- 
ditions of the case as they are exhibited to us by reason- 
able likelihood; for, if the communication were divine, 
we may be certain that it would on that account be all 
the more strictly governed by the laws of the reasonable. 

In an address’ of singular ability on “The Discord and 
Harmony between Science and the Bible,” Dr. Smith, of 
the University of Virginia, has drawn some very important 
distinctions. In the department of natural science, and 
in the department of scriptural record, the question lies 
“between the present interpretation of certain parts of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and the present interpretation 
of certain parts of nature ” (Zbid., p. 8). “We must not 
too hastily assume that either of these interpretations 
is absolute and final.” ‘“‘ The science of one epoch is to a 
large extent a help which the science of the next uses 
and abandons.” Dr. Smith points out as an example, 
that down to the early part of the present century New- 
ton’s projectile theory of light seemed to be firmly estab- 
lished, but that it has given place to the theory of undu- 
lation, “‘which has now for fifty years reigned in its 
stead.” Hence, he observes, we should not be too much 
elated by the discovery of harmonies, nor should we 
receive with impatience the assertion of contradictions. 
Throughout it is probable, and not demonstrative, evi- 
dence, with which we are dealing. There should always 
be a certain element of reserve in our judgments on par- 
ticulars; yet probable evidence may come indefinitely 
near to demonstration, and, even as, while falling short 
of it, it may morally bind us to action, so may it, on 
precisely the same principles, bind us to belief. What 
we have to dois to deal with the evidence before us 
according to a rational appreciation of its force. It may 
show, on this or that particular question, the concord, or 
it may show the discord, between alleged facts of nature 
and alleged interpretations of Scripture; or it may leave 
the question open for want of sufficient evidence, either 
way, on which to ground a conclusion. 

It is by these principles, and under these limitations, 
that I desire to see the question tried in the terms in 
which J think it ought to be stated; namely, not whether 
the recitals in Genesis at each and every point have an 
accurately scientific form, but whether the statements of 
the Creation Story appear to stand in such a relation to 
the facts of natural science, so far as they have been 
ascertained, as to warrant or require our concluding that 
the statements have proceeded, in a manner above the 
ordinary manner, from the Author of the Creation itself.* 

Those who maintain the affirmative of this proposition 
have by opponents been termed Reconcilers; and it is 
convenient, in a controverted matter, to have the power 
of reference, by a single word, to the proposers of any 
given opinion. The same rule of convenience may, per- 
haps, justify me in designating those who would assert 
the negative by the name of Contradictionists. The 
recorder of the Creation Story in Genesis I may designate 
by the name of the Mosaist, or the Mosaic writer. This 
would not be reasonable if there were anything extrava- 
gant in the supposition that there is a groundwork of 
fact. for the tradition which treats Moses as the author of 
the Pentateuch. But such a supposition, in whole or in 
part, is sustained by many and strong presumptions ; 
and I bear in mind that Wellhausen, in his edition of | 
Bleek, gives it as his opinion that there is a strong 
Mosaic element in the Pentateuch. 





1 “Creation.”” By Professor Dana. Oberlin, 0., 1885. Page 202. 

? New York: Hatcham. The address is dated July 27, 1882. 

2 See the attractive paper of Professor Pritchard, in his ‘‘ Occasional 
Thoughts,’ Murray, 1889. He says, on page 261, “I cannot accept 
the Proem as being, or even as intended to be, an exact and scien- 
tific account of Creation,”’ but adds that it “‘ contains within it ele- 
ments of that same sort of superhuman aid or superintendence which is 





generally understood by the undefined term of inspiration.”’ 


It does not seem too much to say that the conveyance 
of scientific instruction, as such, would not, under the 
circumstances of the case, be a reasonable object for the 
Mosaic writer to pursue; but that, on the other hand, it 
would be a reasonable object to convey to the mind of 
man, such as he actually was, a moral lesson drawn from 
and founded on that picture, that assemblage of created 
objects, which was before his eyes, and with which he 
lived in perpetual contact. We have, indeed, to consider 
both what lesson it would be most rational to convey, 
and by what method it would be most rational to stamp 
it as a living lesson on the mind by which it was to be 
received. And the question finally to be decided is not, 
whether, according to the present state of knowledge, the 
recital in the Book of Genesis is at each several point 
either precise or complete. It may here be general, 
there particular; it may here describe a continuous pro- 
cess, and it may there make large omissions, if the things 
omitted were either absolutely or comparatively im- 
material to its purpose; it may be careful of the actual 
succession in time, or may deviate from it, according as 
the one or the other best subserved the general and prin- 
cipal aim; so that the true question, I must repeat, is 
this: Do the doctrines of the Creation Story in Genesis 
appear to starid in such a relation to the facts of natural 
science, so far as they are ascertained, as to warrant or 
require our concluding that the first proceeded, in a 
manner above the ordinary manner, from the Author of 
the visible creation ? 

What, then, may we conceive to have been the moral 
and spiritual lessons which the Mosaist had to commu- 
nicate, and not only to communicate, but to infuse or to 
impress? I venture on supposing that second to none 
among them would be these two: first, to teach man his 
proper place in creation in relation to its several orders, 
and thereby to prepare at least for the formation of the 
idea of relative duty as between man and other created 
beings; secondly, to exhibit to him, and by means of 
detail to make him know and feel, what was the beauti- 
ful and noble home that he inhabited, and with what a 
fatherly and tender care Providence had prepared it for 
him to dwell in, There was « picture before his eyes. 
That picture was filled with objects of nature, animate 
and inanimate. I say, one great aim may have been to 
make him know and feel by means of detail; for whole- 
sale teaching, teaching in the lump, mostly ineffective 
even now, would have been preposterous then. It was 
needful to use the simplest phrases, that the primitive man 
might receive a conception, thoroughly faithful in broad 
outline, of what his Maker had been about on his behalf. 
So the Maker condescends to partition and set out his 
work in making the picture, and even—for this is the 
climax—to represent himself as resting after it; a decla- 
ration which is in no conflict with any scientific record, 
but which surely implies a license in the use of language 
never exceeded in any interpretation, reconciling or other, 
which has been applied to any part of the text of Genesis, 
and which draws its warrant wholly from the strong edu- 
cative lesson that is to be learned from it. 

It seems also probable that the Creation Story was in- 
tended to have a special bearing on the great institution 
of the day of rest, or Sabbath, by exhibiting it in the 
manner of an object lesson. Paley, indeed, has said 
that God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it (Gen. 
2:8), not at that time, but for that reason. He is a 
writer much to be respected, but this opinion cannot, I 
think, now be followed; especially since we have learned 
from Assyrian researches how many and how sharply 
traced are the vestiges of some early institution or com- 
mand which in that region evidently gave a special 
sanctity to the number seven, and, in particular, to the 
seventh day. 

Man then, childlike and sinless, had to receive a lesson 
such as this: It has not been by a slight or single effort 
that the nature in which you are molded has been lifted 
to its present level; you have reached it by steps and 
degrees, and by a plan which, stated in rough outline, 
may stir your faculties, and help them onwards to the 
truth through the genial action of wonder, delight, and 
gratitude. This was a lesson, as it seems to me, perhaps 
quite large enough for the primitive man on the facts of 
creation, and one after hearing and digesting which he 
too might reasonably rest for generations. And it seems 
to me to have been vital to the efficiency of this lesson 
that it should have been sharply broken up into parts, 
although there might be in nature nothing, at the pre- 
cise points of breakage or transition, to correspond with 
those divisions. They would become intelligible, sig- 
nificant, and useful on a comparison between the several 
processes in their developed state, and of the vast and 





measureless differences which in that state they severally 
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present to contemplation. As, when a series of scenes 
are now made to move along before the eye of a specta- 
tor, his attention is not fixed upon the joints which 
divide them, but on the scenes themselves, yet the jvints 
constitute a framework, as it were, for each, and the idea 
of each is made more distinct and lively than it would 
shave been if without any note of division they had run 
into one another. 
‘In order, then, to approach any attempt at comparison 
: between the record of Scripture and the record of natural 
“science, we must consider first, as far as reasonable pre- 
sumption carries us, what is the object of the scientist, 
‘and what was the object of the Mosaist or Mosaic writer 
vin the first chapter of Genesis, 
~caThe object of the scientist is simply to state the facts 
of nature in the cosmogony ashe finds them. The object 
‘of the Mosaic writer is broadly distinct; it is, surely, to 
convey moral and spiritual training. This training was 
to beconveyed to human beings of child-like tempera- 
»ment and of unproved understanding. It was his busi- 
ness to use those words which would best convey the 
lessons he had to teach, which would carry most truth 
jinto the minds of those taught. In speaking of the 
~Mossic writer, I would, without presumption, seek to 
‘include any divine impulse which may have prompted 
him, or may have dictated any communication from God 
»to man, in whatever form it may have been conveyed. 
With this aim in view, words of figure, though literally 
untrue, might carry more truth home than words of fact; 
and words less exact will even now often carry more 
truth than words more exact. The truth to be conveyed 
»was, indeed, in ite basis physical, but it was to serve 
moral and spiritual ends, and accordingly by these ends 
the method of its conveyance behoved to be shaped and 
pictured. ; 
I submit; then, that the days of creation are neither 
the solar days of twenty-four hours, nor are they the 
geological periods which the geologist himself is com- 
pelled popularly, and in a manner utterly remote from 
“precision, to describe as millions upon millions of years. 
To use such language as this is simply to tell us that we 
have no means of forming a determinate idea upon the 
subject of the geologic periods. I set agide both these 
Anterpretations, as I do not think the Mosaist intended 
to convey an idea like the first, which was false, or like 
sthe second, which would have been barren and unmean- 
ing. Unmeaning, and even confusing in the highest 
degree; for large statements in figures are well known 
to be utterly beyond comprehension for man at an early 
Gntellectual stage; and I have myself, I think, shown’ 
‘that, even among the Achaian or Homeric Greeks, the 
dJimits of numerical comprehension were extremely nar- 
row, and all large numbers were used, so to speak, at a 
yenture, It seems to me that the days of the Mosaist 
are more properly to be described as CHAPTERS IN THE 
sMISTORY OF THE CREATION. That is to say, the pur- 
pose of the writer in speaking of the days was the same 
ga.the purpose of the historian is when he divides his 
work into chapters. His object is to give clear and sound 
instruction. So that he can do this, and in order that 
‘he. may do it, the periods of time assigned to each chap- 
vier are longer or shorter according as the one or the 
other may minister to better comprehension of his sub- 
fect by his readers. Further, in point of chronology, 
his chapters often overlap. He finds it needful, always 
keeping his end in view, to pursue some narrative to its 
close, and then, stepping backwards, to take up some 
other series of facts, although their exordium dated at a 
period of time which he has already traversed. The 
resources of the literary art, aided for the last four cen- 
turies by printing, enable the modern writer to confront 
more easily these difficulties of arrangement, and so to 
present the material to his reader’s eye, in text or margin, 
as to place the texture of his chronology in harmony 
with the texture of the action he has to relate. The 
Mosaist, in his endeavor to expound the orderly develop- 
ment of the visible world, had no such ‘resources. His 
expedient was to lay hold on that which to the mind of 
his time was the best example of complete and orderly 
division. This was the day, an idea at once simple, 
Aefinite, and familiar. As one day is divided from 
another not by any change visible to the eye at a given 
moment, yet effectually by the broad chasm of the inter- 
vening night, so were the stages of the creative work 
several and distinct, even if, like the lapse of time, they 
were without breach of continuity. Each had its work, 
each had the beginning and the completion of that work, 
even as the day is begun by its morning, and completed 
and concluded by its evening. 





1“ Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age,’’ Vol. IIL., Section on 
Number. 


And now to sum up. In order that the narrative 
might be intelligible, it was useful to subdivide the work, 
This could most effectively be done by subdividing it 
into periods of time, And further, it was well to choose 
that circumscription or period of time which is the most 
definite. Of these the day is clearly the best, as com- 
pared with the month or the year,—first, because of its 
small and familiar compass; and, secondly, because of 
the strong and marked division which separates one day 
from another, 

Hence, we may reasonably argue, it is that not here 
only, but throughout the Scripture, and even down to 
the present time in familiar human speech, the day is 
figuratively used to describe periods of time, perfectly 
undefined as such, but defined, for practical purposes, 
by the lives or events to which reference is made. And 
if it be said there was a danger of its being misunder- 
stood in this particular case, the answer is that such 
danger of misapprehension attaches in various degrees 
to all use of figurative language; but figurative language 
is still used. And with reason, because the mischiefs 
arising from such danger are rare and trivial, in com- 
parison with the force and clearness which it lends to 
truth on its passage through a ‘clouded atmosphere of 
folly, indifference,‘and prejudice, into the mind of man. 
In this particular case the danger and inconvenience are 
at their minimum, the benefit at its zenith; for no moral 
mischief ensues because somo have supposed the days of 
the creation to be pure solar days of twenty-four hours, 
while the benefit has been that the grand conception of 
orderly development, and ascent from chaos to man, 
became among the Hebrew people a universai and 
familiar truth, of which other races appear to have lost 
sight. 

I may now part from the important and long-vexed 
discussion on the Mosaic days, But I shall further 
examine the general question, what is the true method, 
what the reasonable spirit, of interpretation to be applied 
to the words of the Creation Story? I will state frankly 
my opinion that in this important matter too much has 
sometimes been conceded in modern days to the scientist 
and to the Hebraist, just as in former days too much was 
allowed to the unproved assumptions of the theologian. 
Now it is evident that the proper ground of the scientist 
and of the Hebraist respectively is unassailable as against 
those who are neither scientists nor Hebraists. On the 
meaning of the words used in the Creation Story, I, as 
an ignoramus, have only to accept the statements of 
Hebrew scholars, with gratitude for the aid received, 
and in like manner those of men skilled in natural 
science on the nature and succession of the orders of 
being, and the transitions from one to the other. Not 
that their statements are inerrable; but they constitute 
the best working material in our possession. Still they 
are the statements of men whose title to speak with 
authority is confined to their special province ; and if we 
allow them without protest to go beyond it, and still to 
claim that authority beyond their own borders, we are 
much to blame, and may suffer for our carelessness. 

I will now endeavor to illustrate and apply what has 
been said. The Hebraist says, I will conduct you safely 
(as far as the case allows) to the meaning of the Hebrew 
words. And the scientist makes the same promise in 
regard to the facts of the created orders, so far as they 
are exhibited by geological investigations into the crust 
of the earth. At first sight it may seem as if these two 
authoritative witnesses must cover the whole ground, 
each setting out from his own point of departure, the two 
then meeting in the midst, and leaving no unoccupied 
space between them. But my contention is that there is 
a ground which neither of them is entitled to occupy in 
his character as a specialist, and on which he has no 
warrant for entering, except in so far as he is a just ob- 
server and reasoner in a much wider field. And what 
is the subject-matter still to be disposed of? Not the 
meaning of the Hebrew words. The Hebraist has al- 
ready given us their true equivalents in English. We 
know, for example, that the “ whales” of Genesis 1 : 21 
are not whales at all, but that they are aquatic monsters 
or great creatures; while we learn from the biologist 
that the whale is a late mammal. So geology has ac- 
quainted us what are the relative dates of the water and 
of the land populations, and has supplied much informa- 
tion as to reptiles, birds, and beasts. But there remains 
a great uncovered ground and a great unsolved question. 
It is this, Given the facts as the geologist is led to state 
them, given the Hebrew tongue as the instrument through 

which the relator has to work, what are the terms, and 
what is the order and adjustment of terms, through which 


he can convey most of truth and force, with least of 





encumbrance and of impediment, to the mind of man in 


the condition in which he had to deal with it? Let me 
be permitted to say that the only specialism that can be 
of the smallest value here is that of the close observer of 
human nature; of the student of human action, and of 
the methods which divine Providence employs in the 
circuit of its dealings with men, Certainly I can lay no 
claim to be heard here more than any other person. Yet 
will I say, that any man whose labor and duty for seve- 
ral scores of years has included as their central point 
the study of the means of making himself intelligible to 
the mass of men, is in a far better position to judge what 
would be the forms and methods of speech proper for 
the Mosaic writer to adopt, than the most perfect Hebra- 
ist as such, or the most cgnsummate votary of natural 
sciences as such. 

I will now endeavor to try some portions of the case 
which turn upon verbal difficulty. At the outset of the 
narrative, the relator says that “‘the earth was without 
form and void” (Gen. 1: 2), and that “the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.” But how is this? 
says the Hebraist. The Hebrew word forearth means 
earth, and the word used for water never means anything 
except water. But, according to the beautiful theory 
which has of late won so largely the adhesion of the 
scientific world, and which seems to be mainly called the 
nebular theory, at the commencement of the process 
which Genesis describes, and in its early stages, there 
was no earth, and there were no waters.’ Is the relator 
here really at fault? It seems to me that it might be as 
easy to cavil at the phrase nebular theory, though it be 
one in use among scientific men, as it is to find fault with 
these words of Genesis; for we seem to have for our 
point of departure a time when all the elements and all 
the forces of the visible universe were in chaotic mixture, 
whereas there could hardly be a nebula, or vaporous 
clond, until they had begun to be disengaged from one 
another.. How, then, are we to judge of the use of the 
word “earth” by the Mosaic writer? Is it not thus? 
He is dealing with an Adam, or with a primitive race of 
men, who have the earth under their eyes. He wants to 
give them an idea of its coming into existence. And he 
says what we may fairly paraphrase in this way: that 
which has now become earth, and was then becoming 
earth, the solid, well-defined form you see, was as yet 
without form and void; epithets which, I am told, might 
be improved upon, but this is a matter by the way. 

So again with respect to water. The men for whom 
the relator wrote, knew, perhaps, of no fluid except 
water, at any rate of none vast and practically measure- 
less in volume. What was the idea he had to convey? 
It was not the special and distinctive character of the 
liquid called water; it was the broad separation between 
solid as such, familiar, firm, immovable under his feet, 
and fluid as such, movable and fluctuating at large in 
space. No doubt the idea conveyed by the word “ waters” 
is an imperfect idea, although waters are still waters at 
times when they may be holding vast quantities of solid 
in solution. But it was an idea easy, clear, and familiar 
up to the point of expressing forcibly the contrast be- 
tween the ancient state of things, with its weltering waste, 
and the recent and defined conditions of the habitable 
earth. Could we ask of the relator more than that he 
should employ, among the words at his disposal, that 
which would best convey ‘a true idea? And had he any 
word so good as “ water” for his purpose, though St was 
but an approximation to the actual fact? Dr. Driver 
describes the scene as that ofa “surging chaos.” An 
admirable phrase, I make no doubt, for our modern and 
cultivated minds, but a phrase which, in my judgment, 
would have left the pupils of the Mosaic writer exactly 
in the condition out of which it was his purpose to bring 
them; namely, a state of'ufter ignorance and total dark- 
ness, with possibly a little ruffle of bewilderment to boot. 
Another description claiming high authority is, an 
“uncompounded, homogeneous, gaseous condition” of 
matter,—to which the same observation willapply. Even 
now, it is only by rude and bald approximations that the 
practiced intellects of our scientists can convey a con- 
ception of the actual process by which chadg passed into 
kosmos, or, in other words, confusion became order, 
medley became sequence, seeming anarchy became majes- 
tic law, and horror softened into beauty. Before cen- 
| suring the Mosaist, who had to deal with grown chil- 
dren, let the adverse critic try his hand upon a little 
child. I believe he will find that the method and lan- 
guage of this relator are not only good, but superlatively 
good, for the aim he had in view if once for all we get 
rid of standards of interpretation other than the genuine 





and just one, which tests the means employed by their 
relation to the end contemplated. 
I now approach a larger head of objection, which is 
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usually handled by the Co ictionists in a tone of 
confidence rising into the pean of triumph. But let me, 
before presuming to touch on objections to particulars of 
the Creation Story, guard myself against being supposed 
to put forward any portion of what follows as uncon- 
ditional assertion, or final comment on the text. The 
general situation is this: Objectors do not hesitate to 
declare dogmatically that the Great Chapter is in con- 
tradiction with the laws and facts of nature, and that 
attempts to reconcile them are futile and irrational. It 
is thus sought to close the question. My aim is to show 
that the question is not closed, and that the condemna- 
tion pronounced upon the Mosaist is premature. For 
this purpose I offer conjecturally, and in absolute sub- 
mission to all that biology and geology, or other forms 
of science, have established, replies which are strictly 
provisional, but replies which i consider that the Con- 
tradictionist ought, together with other and weightier 
replies, to confute or legitimately to consider before he 
can be warranted in asserting the contradiction, But 
I proceed, 

How hopeless is the cry to reconcile Genesis with fact, 
when, as a fact, the sun is the source of light, and yet, 
in Genesis, light is the work of the first day, and vegeta- 
tion of the third, while sun, moon, and stars appear only 
on the fourth! Nay, worse still. Whereas the morning 
and the evening depend wholly on the motion of the 
earth round the sun, the Mosaist is so ignorant that he 
gives us not days only, but the morning and the evening 
of days before the sun is created. And so his narration 
explodes, not by blows aimed at it from without, but by 
its own internal self-contradictions. It is hissed, like a 
blundering witness, out of court. 

The first triad of days,says Professor Dana(“ Creation,” 
p. 207), sets forth the events connected with the in- 
organic history of the earth, The second triad, from the 
fourth day to the sixth, is occupied with the events of the 
organic history, from the creation of the first animal to 
man. He finds in the general structure of the narrative 
a considerable degree of elaboration, an arrangement full 
of art. The passage from verse 14 to verse 19 is in one 
sense a qualification of the order he thinks to have been 
laid down, inasmuch as the heavenly bodies belong to 
the inorganic division of the history. From another point 

_of view, however, this arrangement contributes in a 
marked manner to the symmetry of the narrative. The 
first triad of days begins with the first and gradual de- 
tachment of light from the “ surging chaos;” the second, 
at the stage in which light had reached its final distribu 
tion. The central mass had assumed with regularity its 
spherical and luminous figure, after shedding off from 
itself the minor masses, each to find for itself its own 
orbit of rotation. Or, if we are to assume that the photo- 
sphere or light envelope of the earth itself had obstructed 
the vision of the sun, we have, further, to assume’ that 
this obstacle had now disappeared, and the visibility of 
the sun was established. So that light, or the light-power, 
while diffused, ushers in the first division of the mighty 
process; the same light-power, concentrated by the 
operation of the rotatory principle, and for practical 
purposes become such as we now know it, is placed at 
the head of the second division, the division that deals 
with organic life. 

It is remarkable that the subject of light is the only 
one which is dealt with in two separate sections of the 
narrative. The gradual severance, or disengagement, of 
the earth from its vesture, the atmosphere, and of the 
solid land from the ocean, are continuously handled in 
verses 6-10. Each of the processes is summed up into 
its grand result, as if it had been a violent, convulsive, 
instantaneous act. The avoidance of all attempt to ex- 
plain the process seems to me only a proof of the wis- 
dom which guided the formation of the tale. To the 
primitive man it would have become a barren puzzle; 
the wood must have been lost in the trees, As it now 
stands, mental confusion is avoided, and definite ideas 
are conveyed. 

There seems, however, to be a special reason for the 
introduction of the heavenly bodies at this particular 
place. It was evidently needful at some place or other 
to give a specific account of the day, or compartment of 
time, which is employed to mark the severance of the 
different stages of creation from each other. At what 
point of the narrative could this account be most properly 
and most accurately introduced? In order to answer 
this question, let us consider the situation rather more 
at large. 

The supposition is, that we set out with a seething 
mass that contains all the elements which are to become 
the solids and liquids, the moist and dry, the heat and 


Guyot, Creation,” XI., p. 92. 





the non-heat or cold, the light and the non-light or 
darkness, that so largely determine the external condi- 
tions of our present existence. By degrees, as, accord- 
ing to the rarity or density of parts, the centripetal or 
the centrifugal force prevails, the huge bulk of the sun 





consolidates itself in the center, and aggregations of 
matter (rings, according to Guyot,’ which afterwards 
become spheres), are detached from it to form the 
planets, under the agency of the same mechanical forces ; 
all or some of them, in their turn, dismissing from their 
as yet ill-compacted surfaces other subaltern masses to 
revolve around them as satellites, or otherwise to take 
their course in space. Meantime, the great cooling 
process, which is still in progress at this day, has begun, 
and proceeds at a rate determined for it by its particular 
conditions, among which mass and motion are of essen- 
tial consequence; for, other things being equal, a small 
body will cool faster and a large body will cool slower ; 
and a body moving more rapidly through space of a 
lower temperature than its own will cool more rapidly ; 
while one which is stationary, or which diffuses heat less 
rapidly from its surface into the colder space, will retain 
a high temperature longer. Owing to these or other 
causes, the temperature of the earth-aurface has been 
adapted to the conditions of human life, and of the more 
recent animal life, for a very long time; to those of the 
earlier animals, and of vegetation in its different orders, 
for we know not how much longer; while the sun, though 
gradually losing some part of his stock of caloric, still 
remains at a temperature inordinately high. 

Considering, then, what are the relations between the 
conditions of heat and those of moisture, and how the 
coatings of vapor—“ the swaddling-band of cloud’ *— 
might affect the visibility of bodies, may it not be yash 
to affirm that the sun is, as a definite and compact body, 
older than the earth? or that the Mosaist might not 
properly treat the visibility of the sun, in its present 
form, as best marking for man the practical inception of 
his existence? or that, with heat, light, soil, and moist- 
ure ready to ¥ service, primordial vegetation might not 
exist on the surface of a planet like the earth, before the 
sun had fully reached his matured condition of compact, 
material, well-defined figure, and of visibility to the eye? 
May not, in short, the establishment of the relation of 
visibility between earth and sun be the most suitable 
point for the relator in Genesis to bring the two into 
connection? And here again I would remind the reader 
that the Mosaic days may be chapters in a history ; and 
that not in despite of the law of series, but with a view 
to its best practicable application, the chapters of a his- 
tory may overlap. 

The priority of earth to sun, as given in the narrative, 
carries us as far as this, that vegetative work (of what 
kind I shall presently inquire) was proceeding on the 
surface of the earth before any relation of earth with 
sun is declared. It is then declared in the terms, “ And 
God made two great lights” (v. 16). Now the making of 
earth is nowhere declared, but only implied. And who 
shall say that there is some one exact point of time in 
the continuous process which (according to the nebular 
theory) reaches from the first beginning of rotation down 
to the present condition of the solar system, to which 
point, and to which alone, the term “making” must 
belong? But, unless there be such a point, it seems very 
difficult to convict the Mosaic writer of error in the choice 
he has made of an opportunity for introducing the heay- 
enly bodies into his narrative. 

I suppose that no apology is needed for his mentioning 
the moon and the stars as accessories in the train of the 
sun, and combining them all without note of time, al- 
though their several “ makings’ may have proceeded at 
different speeds, But here again we find exhibited that 
principle of relativity to man and his uses, by which the 
writer in Genesis appears so wisely to steer his course. 
We are told of “two great lights” (v. 16); and one of 
them isthe moon. The formation of the stars is inter- 
jected soon after, as if comparatively insignificant. But 
the stars individually are in themselves far greater and 
more significant than the moon, which is denominated 
a great light. In what sense is the moon a great light? 
Only in virtue of its relation tous. So, then, the general 
upshot is, that the mention of the sun is introduced at 
that point in the cosmogonic process when, from the 
condition of our form and atmosphere, or of his, or of 
both, he had become so definite and visible as to be finally 
efficient for his office of dividing day from day, and year 
from year; that the planets, being of an altogether sec- 
ondary importance, simply appear as his attendant com- 
pany ; and that to the moon, a body in itself comparatively 





1 Creation,”’ pp. 67, 78. 
* Dana, “ Creation,”’ p. 210. 











insignificant, is awarded a rather conspicuous place 


which, if objectively considered, is out of proportion, but 
which at once falls into line when we acknowledge rela- 
tivity as the basis of the narrative, by reason of the great 
importance of the functions which this satellite dis- 
charges on behalf of the inhabitants of the earth. 

Next, it is alleged that we have days'with an evening 
and a morning before we have a sun to supply a measure 
of time for them. Doubtless there could be no approach 
to anything like an evening and a morning, so long as 
light was uniformly diffused. But under the nebular 
theory, the work of the first day implies an initial con- 
centration of light; and, from the time when light began 
to be thus powerfully concentrated, would there not be 
an evening and a morning, though imperfect, for any 
revolving solid of the system, according as it might be 
turned towards, or from, the center of the highest 
luminosity ? 

But we have not yet emerged from the net of the Con- 
tradictionist, who lays hold on the vegetation verses 
(vs. 11, 12)to impeach the credit of the Creation Story. 
The objection here becomes twofold. First, we have 
vegetation anterior to the sun; and, secondly, this is not 
merely an aquatic vegetation for the support of aquatic 
life, nor merely a rude and primordial vegetation such 
as that of and before the coal-measures, but a vegetation 
complete and absolute, including,,fern-grass, then the 
herb-yielding seed, and, lastly, the fruit-tree, yielding 
fruit after its kind, whose seed is in itself. Here is the 
food of mammals and of man provided, when neither of 
them was created, or was about to exist, until after many 
a long antecedent stage of lower life had found its way 
into creation and undertaken its office there. 

First, as regards vegetation before the sun’s perform- 
ance of his present function in the heavens is announced. 
There were light and heat, atmosphere with its condi- 
tions of moist and dry, soil prepared to do its work in 
nutrition. Can there be ground for saying that, with 
such provision made, vegetation could not take place? 
Let us, for argument’s sake, suppose that the sun could 
now recede into an earlier condition, could go back by 
some few stages of that process through which he became 
our sun; his material less compact, his form less well 
defined, his rays more intercepted by the “swaddling 
band” of cloud and vapor. Vegetation might be modi- 
fied in character, but must it therefore cease? May we 
not say that a more violent paradox would have been 
exhibited, and a sounder objection would have lain, had 
the Mosaic writer failed to present to us at least an initial 
vegetation before the era at which the sun had fully 
obtained the definite spherical form, and the conditioris 
for the transmission of his rays had reached substantially 
their present state ? 


But then, it is fairly observed that the vegetation as ' 


described is not preparatory and initial, but full-formed, 
and that any tracing of vegetation anterior to life in the 
strata is ambiguous and obscure. In the age of Pro- 
tozoa, the earliest living creatures, the indications of plants 
are not determinable, according to the high authority 
of Sir J. W. Dawson. It is observed by Canon Driver 
“that the proof from science of the existence of plants 
before animals is inferential and 2 priori.” Guyot holds 
a directly contrary opinion, and says the present remaias 
indicate a large presence of infusorial protophytes in the 
earlyseas.? But letthe point beconceded. Undoubtedly 
all 2 priori assumptions ought, in inquiries of this kind, 
to be watched with the utmost vigilance and jealousy, 
Still there are limits beyond which vigilance and jealousy 
cannot push their claims, Is there anything stzange in 
the supposition that the comparatively delicate compo- 
sition of the first vegetable structures should have given 
way and become indiscernible to us, amidst the shock 
and pressure of firmer and more durable material? The 
flesh of the mammoth has, indeed, been preserved to us, 
and eaten by dogs in our own time, coming down from 
ages which we have no means of measuring; but then it 
was not exposed to the same pressure, and subsisted 
under conditions of temperature which were adequately 
antiseptic. But has all palzozoic life been ascertained 
by its flesh, or do we not owe our knowledge of many 
among the earlier forms of animated life to their osseous 
structures? And, in cases where only bone remains, is 
it an extravagant use of argument 2 priori to hqld that 
there must have been flesh also? And, if flesh, why not 
vegetable matter? Canon Driver, indeed, observes* that 
from @ very early date animals preyed upon animals. 
Still the first animal could not prey upon himself; there 


— = 


1“ The Cosmogony of Genesis,” in The Expositor, January, 1886, 
p. 29. ; 


* “ Creation,” X., p. 90. 





* The Expositor, p. 29. 

































































































































































must have been vegetable pabulum out of which an 
animal body was first constructed. ‘‘ Before the beasts,” 
says Sir George Stokes, “came the plants, plants which 
are necessary for their sustenance.” ! 

Next, with respect to the objection that the vegetation 
of the eleventh and twelfth verses is a perfected vegeta- 
tion, and that there existed no such vegetation before 
animal life began. But why are we to suppose that the 
Mosaic writer intended to say such a vegetation did exist 
before animal life began? For no other reason than 
this: having mentioned the first introduction of vegeta- 
bile life, he carries it on without breaking his narrative 
“to ite completion. In so proceeding, he does exactly 
‘what the historian does when, for the sake of clearer 
comprehension, he brings one series of events from its 
Anception to its close, although in order of time the be- 
ginning only, and not the completion, belongs to the 
epoch at which he introduces it. What I have called 
the rule of relativity, the intention, namely, to be intelli- 
gible to man, seems to show the reason of his arrangement. 
If his meaning was, “the beautiful order of trees, 
plants, and grasses which you see around you had its be- 
ginnings in the era when living creatures were about to 
sommence their movements in the waters and on the 
earth, and all this was a part of the fatherly work of God 
on your behalf”’—such meaning was surely well ex- 
pressed, expressed after a sound and workmanlike fash- 
ion, in the text of tle Creation Story as it stands. 

I will next notice the objection that the Mosaic writer 
takes (according to the received version) no notice of 
the great age of reptiles, but passes at once from the 
creation of marine animals (v. 20) to the fowl that may 
“fly above the earth in the open firmament of heaven.” 
He thus passes over without notice the amphibians, 
‘the reptiles proper, the insects, and the marsupial 
‘or early mammals, on his way to the birds. It is added 
that he brackets the birds with the fishes, and thus 
‘makes them of the same date. 


It is requisite here to observe, with respect to birds, / 


‘that Professor Dana* writes of the narrative in Genesis 
as follows: ‘The accordance is exact with the succession 
made out for the earliest species of these grand divisions, 
if we except the division of birds, about which there 
is doubt.” 

Owen, however, in his “ Palwontology,” * places animal 
life in six orders; namely : 

1. Invertebrates. 
2. Fishes. 5. Mammals, 
3. Reptiles. 6. Man. 

In the more recent “ Manual” of Professor Prestwich 

(1886), the order of seniority stands as follows: 
1, Cryptogamous Plants. 4. Mammals, 
2. Fishes, 5. Man, 
8. Birds. 

In the “ Manual” * of Etheridge we are supplied with 

‘the following series, after fishes: 1. Fossil reptiles, 2. 
Ornithosauria: “Flying animals, which combined the char- 
acter of reptiles with those of birds,” 8, The first birds of 
the secondary rocks, with “feathers in all respects 
similar to those of existing birds.” 4. Mammals. 
» It thus appears that much turns on the definition of a 
pird, and that it is hard, on the evidence thus presented, 
seriously to impeach the character of the Creation Story, 
Largely viewed, the place of birds, as an order in crea- 
tion, is given us by our scientific teachers, or by many 
among them, between fishes and the bulk of mammals. 
It is a gratuitous assumption that the Mosaist intends to 
assign to them the same date as fishes; he places them in 
the same day, but then we have to bear in mind that he 
more than once gives several actions to the same day. 
He sets them after the fishes; and the fairer construction 
éurely is, not that they were contemporaneous, but that 
they were subsequent. He forbears, it is true, to notice 
amphibious reptiles, insects, and marsupials. And why? 
All these, variously important in themselves, fill no large 
‘place, some of them no place at all, in the view and in 
the concerns of primitive man; and, having man for his 
object, he forbears, on his guiding principle of relativity, 
to encumber his narrative with them. 


4. Birds. 


If it be true that the demarcation of the order of birds | 


in creation is less sharply drawn than that (for example) 
of fishes and of mammals, may we not be permitted to 
trace a singular propriety in the diminution, so to speak, 
of emphasis with which the Mosaist gives to their intro- 
duction a more qualitied emphasis, by simply subjoining 
them (v. 20) to the aquatic creation? 

I have now made bold to teach on the principal objec- 


1 Letter to Mr. Elfiein, August 14, 1883. 

*“ Creation,” as before, p. 215. 

* Second edition, 1861, p. 5. 

4 Phillips's Manual of Geology,” Part I1., by R. Etheridge, F.B.S., 
Chap. xXV., pp. 511-520. 





tions popularly known. They run into details which it 
has not been possible fully to notice, but which seem to 
have no force, except what they derive from the illegiti- 
mate process of holding down the Mosaic writer in his 
narration, so short, so simple, so sublime, by restraints 
which the ordinary historian, though he has plenty of 
auxiliary expedients, and is under no restraint of space, 
finds himself obliged to shake off, if he wishes to be 
understood. On the introduction of the great or recent 
mammals, and of man, as the objector is silent, I remain 
silent also, 

It would be uncandid, however, not to notice the “creep- 
ing thing” of verses 24, 25, and 26. In these verses the 
“creeping thing” is distinguished from cattle, and un- 
doubtedly appears upon the scene as if it were a formation 
wholly new. If the Mosaist really intended to convey 
that this was the first appearance of the creeping thing 
in creation, there is, I suppose, no doubt that he is at 
war with the firmly established witness of natural science. 
Guyot, indeed, says’ that these creeping things are not 
reptiles, but are the smaler mammals, rats, mice, and 
the like. If, however, the common rendering be main- 
tained, it may be just worth while to suggest a possible 
explanation. It is as follows: These creeping things 
were a very mifor fact for creation, so that the purpose 
of the relator, and the relative importance of the facts, 
may here, as elsewhere, govern his mode of handling 
them. It is fit to be observed that he never mentions 
insects at all,—as if they were too insignificant to find a 
place among the larger items of his account, as if he 
selected his materials, and sifted off the less important 
of them. And there does seem to be some license or 
looseness in his method of treating these creeping things; 
for while he severs them from fish, fowl, and beast, in 
the’verses I have named, and, again, in verse 30, from 
fowl and from beast, yet in verse 28, when the great 
charter of dominion is granted to man, he sums up in 
three divisions only, and makes man the lord “over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” Rep- 
tiles appear to have passed out of his view either wholly, 
or so far as not to deserve separate mention; and it may 
seem likely that he did not think their importance such 
as to call for a particular and defined place, and did not 
mean to give them sucha place, in the chronological 
order of creation, 

Tf, on the whole, such be a fair statement of arguments 
and results, we may justly render our thanks to Dana, 
Guyot,* Dawson, Stokes, and other scientific authorities, 
who seem to find no cause for supporting the broad theory 
of contradiction. I am well aware of my inability to add 
an atom of weight to their judgments. Yet I have ven- 
tured to attempt applying to this great case what I hold 
to be the just laws of a narrative intended to instruct 
and to persuade, and thus finding a key to the true con- 
struction of the chapter. For myself, I cannot but at 
present remain before and above all things impressed 
with the profound and marvelous wisdom which has 
guided the human instrument, whether it were pen or 
tongue, which was first commissioned from on high, to 
hand onwards for our admiration and instruction this 
wonderful, this unparalleled relation. And I submit to 
my readers that my words were not wholly idle words, 
when, without presuming to lay down any universal and 
inflexible proposition, and without questioning any single 
contention of persons specially qualified, I said that the 
true question was whether the words of the Mosaic 
writer, taken as a whole, do not stand, according to our 
present knowledge, in such a relation to the facts of 
nature as to warrant and require thus far the conclusion 
that the Ordainer of Nature, and the Giver or Guide of 
the Creation Story, are one and the same. 

London, England. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


_— 


FRANK, HARRY, TOM, AND NED. 
BY 8. F. SURELLE. 


“‘ Mamma, I get muddled over the Bible as often as I 
study. The deeper I go thie worse it gets,-—I mean, the 
more puzzled I get.” 

The speaker was Harry Marston, a bright youth of 
fourteen, who never passed over anything without under- 


1 “Creation,” p. 120. 

# In the Preface to Guyot’s “Creation” will be found some account 
of the recent literature of this subject. I must also mention a valu- 
able pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Higher Criticism,” by Mr. Rust, Rector 
of Westerfield, Suffolk. It sets forth the scope of the negative criti- 
cism, and recommends (p. 30) to “have patience for a while, and 
wait to see the issue.” 





standing it. Mamma paused from her sewing a8 Harry 
went on with characteristic dash: 

‘Matthew and Mark do seem to contradict each other, 
and I am not quite certain that Luke and John are in 
perfect accord, Set things in order for me, will you not, 
mother dearest?” and Harry’s flushed but earnest face 
gazed eagerly into Mrs. Marston’s. 

“Certainly, my son, to the best of my ability—at 
another time. Your mind is tired from overwork. Ned 
is calling to you now, and I saw Frank and Toni Rosser 
entering the gate a moment ago.” 

Harry was off like a flash of lightning. In a few mo- 
ments he returned with Ned and the visitors at his heels. 

“Mamma, please, may we go to Folly Dam bridge, 
and fish all the morning? We”— 

“Please!” “Please!” “ Please!” broke in three voices. 

“On one condition only,” answered Mrs. Marston, 
“and this condition has four strings to it. Four boys 
must be at home to a three o’clock dinner, after which 
each one must write me a description of the morning’s 
frolic from the time of setting out until the return.” 

The boys’ faces clouded a little, as though they did not 
enjoy the condition, until Mrs, Marston added: 

“IT do not want a dull ‘composition,’ but a natural, 
happy recital of what I hope will be a very happy time.” 

Off they went, joyous because innocent, glad because 
free. Three o’clock found the quartet at home, and a 
little later they were doing justice to the finny demon- 
stration that the morning’s work had not been in vain. 

After dinner, Mrs. Marston brought out four pencil 
tablets, and, after enjoining perfect silence, the work 
began. In due time the four youthful scribes made 
creditable returns. 

Frank Rosser was a born painter, so naturally he drew 
a vivid picture of scenic surroundings. Harry dashed 
along, describing accurately, but in rapid succession, the 
morning's doings. Tom was careful and precise, telling 
many little things omitted by the others, Ned was 
meditative, and while he related facts he drew moral 
lessons as he passed along. 

“All together,” said Mrs, Marston, approvingly, “ they 
make charming, and, I doubt not, perfect, narration. 
The facts are the same, but how different is each sketch! 
You, Harry, say that, as you were crossing the bridge, 
Tom fell down, while Tom avers that he andiNed fell 
across the bridge. Which is correct? One ist be 
wrong!” 

“Oh no, mamma! Both are right. We were cross- 
ing, and the boys fell on the last plank. I didn’t see 
Ned fall.” 

“And,” pursued Mrs, Marston, “ Frank says you were 
all standing at Farmer Grey’s gate, while Ned distinctly 
affirms that you were sitting under a tree in his yard. 
How about this grave error? One must be entirely 
wrong.” 

“Nota bit of it, mother mine!” replied Harry. “Both 
are very facts. The tree is exactly at the gate.” 

“That being so,” continued Mrs, Marston, “then I 
will draw a helpful lesson for you from to-day’s pleasure. 
I think the supposed discrepancies in the gospel narra- 
tives may be disposed of in much the same way to of 
times weary puzzlers.” 

The appearance of Bridget called Mrs, Marston’s atten- 
tion to domestic matters, and the boys went to batting 
balls. That night, as the brothers clung to mamma for 
the good-night kisses, Harry asked: 

“Little mother, didn’t you make us write those pen- 
sketches in order to illustrate the real harmony of the 
Gospels?” 

“Yes,my son. Don’t you think it was a good way?” 

“A very, very good way; and I know I shall never 
forget it.” 

“Nor I,” putin Ned. “Tom and Frank said it made 
things seem new to them, and they are going to tell it at 
home to-night.” 

“T hope they will,” said Harry; “ for old Mr. Rosser 
is always harping on the contradictions of the Bible.” 

“Well,” said mamma, “if our simple illustration, 
pleasingly learned, will be the means Of helping one 
soul from darkness nearer the light, then truly the 
day’s frolic will not have been in vain. Good-night, my 
sons, and remember always that light comes to earnest 
seekers. God himself is the source and essence of true 
harmony. There can be no discord in his words or 
dealings. We often miss a note because our lives are 
not attuned to his. 


“Oh! let my life-harp be 
Sweetly attuned to thee, 
Then shall I find true rest 
In making others blest.” 
Hampton, Va. 
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a LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1890.] 
1, April 6.—Christ’s Law of Love Lake 6 : 27-38 
2, April 13.—The Widow of Nain........ Lake 7 : 11-18 
3, April 20.—Forgiveness and LOVE..............cscssesseeseceenessreee Luke 7 : 36-50 
4, April 27.—The Paraple of the Sower. Luke 8 : +15 
5. May 4.—The Ruler’s Daugh Luke 8 : 41, 42, 49-56 
6. May 11.—Feeding the B ititud Lake 9: 10-17 
7. May 18,—The Transfi ; Luke 9 : 28-36 
8. May 25.—The Mission. of the Seventy Luke 10 : 1-16 
9. June 1.—The Good Samaritan Luke 10 : 25-37 
10. June 8.—Teaching to Pray Luke 11 : 1-13 
11, June 15.—The Rich Man’s Folly Luke 12 : 13-21 





12. June 22.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father....................00« Luke 12 : 22-34 
13. June 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan,,1: 817; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Isa. 55 : 8-13. 


LESSON VI., SUNDAY, MAY 11, 1890. 
TitLkz: FEEDING THE MULTITUDE, 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Luke 9 : 10-17, Memory verses: 16, 17.) 

COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

10 § And the apostles, when|10 And the apostles, when they 
they were returned, told him all were returned, declared unto 
that they had done. And he took him what things they had 
them, and went aside privately done. And he took them, and 
into a desert place belonging to withdrew apart toa city called 
the city called Béth-si/i-da. 11 Bethsaida. Butthe multitudes 

11 And the people, when they perceiving it folléwed him: 
knew it, followed him: and he and he welcomed them, and 
received them, and spake unto spake to them of the kingdom 
them of the kingdom of God, and of God, and them that had 
healed them that had need of need of healing he healed. 
healing. 12 And the day began to wear 

12 And when the day began to away; and the twelve came, 
wear away, thencamethetwelve,| ®and said unto him, Send the 
, and said unto him, Send the multitude away, that they may 
multitude away, that they may gointothe villages and country 
go into the towns and country round about, and lodge, and 
round about, and lodge, and get get victuals: for we are here 
victuals: for we are here in a/ 13 inadesert place. But he said 
desert place. unto them, Give ye them to 

13 But he said unto them, Give eat. And they said, We have 
ye them to eat. And they said, no more than five loaves and 
We have no more but five loaves two fishes; except we should 
and two fishes ; except we should go and buy food for all this 
go and buy meat for all this|14 people. For they were about 
people. five thousand men. And he 

14 For they were about five said unto his disciples, Make 
thousand men. And he said to them !sit down in companies, 
his disciples, Make them sit down | 15 about fifty each. And they 
by fifties in a company. did so, and made them all ! sit 

15 And they did so, and made | 16 down. And he took the five 
them all sit down. loaves and the two fishes, 

16 Then he took the five loaves and looking up to heaven, he 
and the two fishes, and looking up blessed them, and brake; and 
to heaven, he blessed them, and gave to the disciples to set 
brake, and gave to the disciples | 17 before the multitude.g And 
to set before the multitude. they did eat, and were all 

17 And they did eat, and were filled: and there was taken up 
all filled: andthere wastakenup? that which remained over to 
of fragments that remained to them of broken pieces, twelve 
them twelve baskets. baskets. 











1Qr. recline, 


The Be Arnestenn Revisers would read “ provisions” for “victuals” in 
verse 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


GoLpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: 7'his is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world,—John 4 : 42. 


Lesson Topic: Feeding the Hungry. 


1. Hungering Multitudes, vs. 10-12. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Deliberate Preparations, vs. 13-16. 
3. Abundant Supply, vs. 16, 17. 


Goupen Text: Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. 
—John 6 : 35. 


Datty Home READINGS: 


M.—Luke 9 : 10-17. Feeding the multitude. 

T.—Matt. 14 : 13-21. Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
.-—Mark 6 : 30-44. Mark’s parallel narrative. 

T.—John 6 : 1-14. John’s parallel narrative. 

F.—Matt. 15 : 32-39. Four thousand fed. 

$.—Mark 8:1-9. Four thousand fed, 

§.—John 6 : 22-35. The bread of life. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. HUNGERING MULTITUDES. 


1, The Lord’s Withdrawal : 
He took them, and withdrew apart (10). 


He withdrew . . . to a desert place apart (Matt. 14 : 13). 
bine | went away in the boat to a desert pane 6 (Mark 6 : 32). 
Again he went away, and prayed (Mark 14 

Jesus went away to the other side of the sea John 6:1). 


it. The Welcomed Crowd : 
He welcomed them, and spake to them (11). 


He... saw a great multitude, and he had compassion (Matt. 14 : 14). 
Jesus .. . said, I have compassion on the multitude (Matt. 15 : 32). 
He began to teach them many things Or 6 : 3A). 

A great multitude followed (John 6 : 


Ul. The Needed Food : 
Send the multitude . . . that they may .. . get victuals (12). 


That they may AY and buy themselves food (Matt. 14 : 15). 
1 would not sen them away aleex 16 : 32). 

Buy themselves somewhat to = ‘ ‘k 6 : 96). 

had nothing to eat. 


1, “The apostles... declared unto him what things they had 

done.”’ (1) A tour of service; A work of love; (8) A tale of 

gratitude.—(1) Working for the (2) Re to the Lord, . 

2. “The multitude mg dnd it followed hi 1) Observing 

a Follo Jesus.—(1) A worthy Leeder, (2) A wise 
followin 

3. “Send the multitude away.” (1) Pressi need ; (2) Selfish 

‘s need ; (2) The 


advice; (3) Lordly relief.—(1) The multi 
apostles’ suggestion ; (3) The Lord’s decision. 


II, DELIBERATE PREPARATIONS, 
\. Orders Issued: 


He said unto them, Give ye them to eat (13). 


They have no need to go away: give ye them to eat (Matt. 14: 
How many loaves have zee ‘and see (Mark 6 : 38). 

He commandeth the multitude to sit down (Mark 8:6). 
Jesus said, Make the people sit down (John 6 : 10). 


il. Difficulty Stated : 

We have no more than five loaves and two fishes (13). 
We have here but five loaves, and two fishes (Matt. 14 : _ a 
wanes should we have so many loaves in a desert place (Matt 


: 83). 
Sheti we go and buy two hundred penny worth of bread? oo 6:37.) 
Whence shall one be able to fill t. men? (Mark 8 : 


ill, Arrangements Made : 


They ... made them all sit down (15). 
He said, Bring them hither to me (Matt. 14: y 
They sat down in ranks, by hundreds, and by fties (Mark 6 : 40). 
The men sat down, in number about five thousand (John 6 : 10). 
Jesus saith, Take ye away the stone (John 11 : 39). 


1. “Give re them to eat.’”” (1) A pressing need ; (2) A seeming im- 
possibility ; (3) An imperative command ; ‘@ A triumphant 


outcome. 
2. ‘* We have no more than five loaves and two fishes.’’ (1) Seem- 


ing insufficiency ; (2) Actual abundance.—(1) Man’s extremity ; 


(2) God’ 8 opportunity ty 
8. hey did so, and made them all sit down.” (1) Obedience ; 


oe Expectation, —(1) The act of obedience; (2) The expectation 


Ill, ABUNDANT SUPPLY. 
|. Blessing the Food: ag 
Lvoking up to heaven, he blessed them (16). 


He blessed, and brake and gave... to the disciples (Matt. 14 : 19). 
He gave thanks and brake a ib: 36). 

Looking up to heaven, he blessed, and brake (Mark 6 : 41). 
Having ivan thanks, he brake (Mark 8 : 6), 


ll. Feeding the Multitude : 
They did eat, and were all filled (17). 


Open or mouth wide, and I will fill it (Psa. 81 : 10). 

0 satisfieth thy mouth with things (Psa. 108 : 5). 

They did all eat, and were filled (Matt. 14 : 20). 

He distributed to them; ... as much as they would (John 6 : 11). 


Ul. Gathering the Fragments : 


There was taken up that which remained over. . . twelve 
baskets (17). 


16). 


They took up, . « ae baskets full (Matt. 14 : 20). 
They oe up. . of the broken pieces, seven baskets full (Matt. 
) 


How many basketfuls of eenen pieces took ye up? (Mark 8 : 20.) 
Gather up the broken pieces, . . . that nothing be lost (John 6: 12). 


1. ‘He blessed them, and asia: ”’ (1) The scanty sup ply ; (2) The 
devout appeal ; (3) The confident procedure ; (4) The satisfy ing 


result. 
. ‘They did eat, and were all filled.’’ (1) The bountiful pro- 
(3) The satisfied pests. 


vider; (2) The abundant provision ; 

3. There was taken up... twelve baskets.” (1) A little begin- 
ning; (2) A large use; (3) ‘An immense residue. —(1) Five loaves 
= two fishes ; (2) About five thousand men; (3) Twelve basket- 

uls. 


tn 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
MIRACLES OF FEEDING. 


Manna and quails (Exod. 16; 11-15 ; Josh. 5 : 12). 
Elijah at Cherith (1 Kings 17 : 2-6). 

Elijah at Sarepta (1 Kings 17 : 9-16). 

Elijah in the wilderness (1 Kings 19 : 5-8), 

At siege of Samaria (2 Kings 7 : 1, 6, 16). 

The five thousand (Luke 9 : 12-17). 

The four thousand (Matt. 15 : 82-38). 

Christ at the sea (John 21 : 5-13). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—It is probable that, on leaving the 
house of Jairus, our Lord healed two blind men and then a 
demoniac; the latter miracle resulting in a repetition of the 
charge that he was in league with the Prince of the demons 
(Matt. 9 : 27-34). A second rejection at Nazareth (Matt. 13: 
54-58; Mark 6 : 1-6) must be placed next, on the theory that 
these passages refer to a different incident from that of Luke 
4: 16-31. Another circuit in Galilee is mentioned in Mat- 
thew 9 : 35-38,—probably having been made at this point,— 
which was followed by the sending out of the twelve to 
preach (Matt.10: 1-15; Mark 6: 6-13; Luke 9: 1-6), Mat- 
thew gives a fuller report of the discourse to the twelve 
(Matt. 10: 16-42). About this time John the Baptist was 
beheaded (Matt. 14 : 6-12; Mark 6 : 21-29), and Herod 
hearing of Jesus thought John had risen (Matt. 14: 1, 2; 
Mark 6 : 14-16; Luke 9: 7-9). The lesson begins with the 
return of the tWelve. Mark tells that the withdrawal was 
for rest. 

Piaces.—The twelve probably returned to Caperfiaum. 
The miracle took place in an uninhabited region, south-east 
of Bethsaida Julias, which was situated near the inlet of the 
upper Jordan, 

Time.—Shortly before the Passover (John 6: 4). Probably 
at the close of March, in A.U.C. 782,—that is, A. D. 29,— 
one year before the Passion. This miracle, narrated by all 
four evangelists, is a convenient landmark in the Gospel 
chronology. 

Persons.—Our Lord; 


the twelve; a multitude,—“ five 


thousand men, besides women and children” (Matthew). 
John specifies a lad with barley loaves. 

IncipENTS.—The return of the twelve; the withdrawal to 
the east side of the lake; the multitudes follow; they are 
taught and healed; at evening the twelve would dismiss the 





multitude for food; they are bidden to feed them, but state 


how little they have; our Lord bids them arrange the crowds, 
takes the slender store of provisions, blesses, breaks, and 
gives to the disciples “to set befoge the multitude;” all are 
fed, and twelve baskets of broken pieces remain, and are 
gathered up. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Matt, 14: 13-21; Mark 6 : 39-44; 
John 6; 1-14. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 


Verses 10, 11.—The lesson of last week included the closing 
verses of the eighth chapter. The ninth chapter begins with 
a very brief account, as compared with the accounts given by 
the two earlier Gospels, of the sending forth of the twelve on 
their missionary journey and the words which Jesus addressed 
tothem. Then follows a brief account of Herod’s perplexity 
and trouble about Jesus, as connected with the belief of some 
that John the Baptist had risen from the dead. Mark inserts, 
before his account of the sending forth of the twelve, the story 
of the rejection of Jesus at Nazareth, but otherwise the order 
of his narrative agrees with that of Luke. In connection 
with the story of Herod’s disturbance of mind, however, Mark 
relates the cause of it; that is, he gives the story of the: be- 
heading of John the Baptist, to which Luke only makes a 
brief allusion at an eatlier point in the narrative (Luke 3: 
18-20). 

Luke opens the passage which forms the present lesson 
by speaking of the return of the apostles from their mis- 
sion. They made a report of their work,—as Mark says, 
telling him “ all things, whatsoever they had done, and what- 
soever they had taught.” With a view to giving them a 
season of rest after their labors, Jesus bade them accompany 
him to a desert place, according to Mark. In Luke there 
are two text-readings at this point,—the one, followed by the 
Authorized Version, being “into a desert place belonging to 
the city called Bethsaida ;” the other, followed by the Re- 
vised Version, being “to a city called Bethsaida.” If the 
latter reading is adopted, as it probably should be, the word 
“to” may best be understood as “towards,” or the phrase 
may be regarded as setting forth the fact that this next move- 
ment on the part of Jesus was to the city named, but as not 
indicating that the feeding of the multitude took place after 
he had reached the city. The Bethsaida here mentioned 
was on the eastern side of the lake,—the town called Beth- 
saida Julias. So many writers hold, and perhaps with cor- 
rectness. ; 

Of those who take this view, some hold that the Beth- 
saida mentioned in Mark’s narrative (Mark 6: 45) was the 
same place, on the eastern side; others hold that Mark 
is speaking of Bethsaida, near Capernaum, on the western 
side, to which they went, by crossing the lake, after the scene 
of the miracle. That the miracle took place in a desert place 
is stated in verse 12, and is clearly indicated in all the Gos- 
pels. Jesus must therefore, at this time, have been either in 
the region of Bethsaida Julias, where he could easjly have 
found such a place as is here described; or he must Have 
stayed for a time in some place apart from the Bethsaida on 
the west side of the lake; for this was too near Capernaum, 
and the populous region, to answer the demands of the lan- 
guage used. Jesus went to the desert place to be alone, and 
that the disciples might rest there. When the multitudes 
came to him, however, he did not refuse to meet them. On 
the other hand, he “ welcomed” them, and began at once to 
teach and to heal. 

Verses 12, 13.—The day began to wear away, says Luke. 
It was, according to Matthew, “evening;” that is, the first 
evening, or the time between three and six o’clock in the 
afternoon. Mark says “theday was now far spent,” which would 
seem to indicate that it was in the later part of this earlier 
evening. The disciples are represented here as coming to 
Jesus and proposing to him to send the people away. John, 
in his account of the event, represents Jesus himself as first 
suggesting the difficulty and question as to feeding them 
where they were to Philip. The account in Luke and the 
earlier Gospels is more summary and genera!, and in this 
fact the explanation of this difference between them and John 
may be discoverable. The word .rendered “ victuals” is not 
the ordinary word for “food,” but a word meaning “ pro- 
visions,” which occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, 
and which might well have been translated “ provisions” in 
this place. 

We have no more than five loaves and two fishes: The 
account in Mark represents the disciples as saying this, in 
answer to what Jesus said. According to him, Jesus said, 
“Give ye them to eat,” and they replied, “Shall we go and 
buy two hundred pennyworth of bread, and give them to eat ;” 
and he answered by asking them, “ How many loaves have 
ye? go and see.” Mark then adds, “ And, when they knew, 
they say, Five, and two fishes.” This account given in Mark, 
which stands, as it were, intermediate between that of John 
and that of Luke, may serve to show the possibility of recon- 
ciling the two latter, so soon as we place ourselves on the 
right standpoint of criticism, and view the evangelists as 





writing, in some measure, as other men write,—aiming at the 
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great facts, and not slavishly copying each other, or some 
common authority, in respect to every detail or word, The 
words “except we should go and buy food for all this people” 
imply that such a course could hardly be thought of as pos- 
sible, in view of the lack of money which the disciples had. 
“Two hundred pennyworth of bread” was an amount costing 
thirty dollars, and this was a sum too large for them to think 
of spending for such a purpose,—perhaps much larger than 
they had at the time. 

Verses 14, 15.—Godet, who, in his Commentary on the 
‘Gospel of John (chap. 6), advances the opinion that, 
being prevented from attending the passover at Jerusalem 
at this time, Jesus determined to make this feast a kind 
of substitute for it, remarks on these verses: “Jesus takes 
@are that this banquet shall be conducted with an order 
worthy of the God who gives it. Everything must be calm 
and solemn; it is a kind of passover meal. By the help 
of the Apostles he seats his guests in rows of fifty each 
(Matthew), or in double rows of fifty, by hundreds (Mark). 
Mark describes in a dramatic manner the striking spec- 
tacle presented by these regularly formed companies, each 
consisting of two equal ranks, and all arranged upom the 
slope of the hill (Mark 6: 89, 40).”. Whether we can prop- 
erly’ adopt Godet’s view, respecting this feast, as having a 
pessover character, in the sense indicated, is quite doubtful. 
But the other suggestions which he offers are worthy of 
notice.—About fifty each: The word rendered “about” is not 
found in the text followed by the Authorized Version. Jesus 
4s here represented as commanding the disciples to arrange 
the people in such ranks or divisions. Mark states only that 
they were arranged thus. He says “in ranks, by hundreds, 
and by fifties.” The word “sit down” is here, as elsewhere, 
the word meaning “to recline,” as at a table. 

Verses 16, 17.—The word “ blessed,” that is, “ gave thanks,” 
is the word used of the prayer of thanksgiving at a meal. 
Jesus “ blessed” and “gave thanks” at the Lord’s Supper. 
‘In John’s narrative of this miracle, he says, “and having 
given thanks, he distributed to them that were set down” 
(John 6: 11).—And gave to the disciples: The word “gave” 
indicates a continuous giving. He gave more as they 
distributed what they could take at first, until all the 
people were supplied. The baskets here mentioned were, 
probably, those which the disciples carried with them on 
their journey, to hold their food. The abundance of the 
bread, like that of the wine at Cana, served to show the 
reality and greatness of the miracle, and to impress the minds 
of all who witnessed it. We cannot wonder that John closes 
his account of the miracle with the words, “ When therefore 
the people saw the sign which he did, they said, This is of a 
truth the prophet that cometh into the world,” or that he 
adds, in the following verse, the statement that they were 
ready to come and take Jesus by force, to make him king. 
Jesus withdrew to the mountain, to avoid such a movement 
on the part of the people. On the nextday he appeared on 
the western side of the lake, and uttered the words which 
are recordéd in the latter section of John’s sixth chapter,— 
words which set forth so much of the truth of the spiritual 
life as resting upon Jesus himself, and as supported and nour- 
ished by faith in him. This miracle is recorded in all the 
four Gospels. It is related after the'same manner substan- 
tially, so far as the main facts are concerned. The minor 
differences are of minor importance, such as might not un- 
naturally appear in the narratives of different writers, and 
they do not at all diminish the force and impressiveness of 
the great facts. 


Yule University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The twelve apostles had completed their first missionary 
circuit, and had returned to our Lord at Capernaum, full of 
the incidents and wonders of their new experience, but wearied 
with their journeys over the hot gray limestone hills, where 
a cup of cold water, given in kindly sympathy to the thirty 
messengers of love, was at-once all that very many of the poor 
creatures they comforted by their good news could give them, 
and the most grateful gift to their parched lips, They needed 

, Pest, and there was much fo be talked over about their joyous 

relations of what they had done and what they had taught, 
—much, both for rejoicing and for further instraction and 
guidance. 

There was no quiet to be had in Capernaum; for the door 
stood always open, as in Eastern houses generally, for all who 
chose to come in or leave at their pleasure, and there were 
many coming and going, so that they had no leisure so much 
astoeat. “Let us,” said Christ, “go to some retired spot 
across the lake, that we may talk over your journeyings while 
you get the quiet rest you so much need.” Taking an oppor- 
tunity, therefore, when it seemed as if no one saw them leave, 
they entered “the boat,” as St. Mark calls it,—one, we may 
fancy, belonging to Simon Peter, used from time to time by 
Christ,—and silently rowed out over the lake to the green slope 
that runs into the hills at the north-east corner, beyond the 
flat marshes through which the Jordan enters from the north. 





The long fiat line of bluffs which characterizes the eastern 
side of the lake breaks off before it reaches the top of it, and 
allows the green fringe, which borders the waters nearly all 
along, to sweep, broad and verdant, up a delicious valley 
which in those days led to the town of Bethsaida, where 
Herod Philip the tetrarch had then lately built his future 
tomb, and which he had named Bethsaida Julias, after Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus and wife of Tiberius, the reigning 
emperor. 

The people, however, were not to be baffled. They had 
seen them departing, though they had striven to leavesecretly, 
and word soon passed that they were crossing to what is now 
called El Batihah, The boat could be seen heading to it on 
its course over the five or six miles of water. It was easy to 
follow him, and the sight of some doing so spread an excite- 
ment which soon put the whole district in movement. Some 
in boats, many more on foot, hurrying up the west side till 
they could cross above the marsh of the Jordan mouth, each 
village. pouring out its contingent as the crowd swept through 
it, till a throng of about five thousand men, besides women 
and children, were awaiting the arrival of Christ’s boat; for 
in their Eastern excitability they had run afoot in their 
hurry, and had actually got round the head of the lake before 
our Lord’s boat had rowed across it. 

The sight of the great crowd pressing round the landing- 
place to receive him was enough to touch any heart, and 
moved that of Christ to its depths. They had, indeed, come, 
for the most part, because they had seen the miracles he did 
on the diseased; bit curiosity was not the motive of all, for 
ther@ were sick among them, and many that had need of 
healing,—the blind, so common in the East, among others, no 
doubt, and hideous cripples such as the East almost alone can 
show. Wearied as he was, the Great Physician could not 
hesitate, and did not, but forthwith, by a word or a touch, 
dispensed to each sufferer the cure he needed. But bodily 
ailments were the misfortune of only a few in so great a throng. 
Still deeper sympathy was demanded towards them as a whole, 
for they were as sheep without a shepherd; their spiritual 
wants had been sorely overlooked. Even those who as zealous 
Jews attended the synagogues heard little that touched the 
heart or led it to God, while no rabbi would have anything 
to do with the mass of the poor, who, from their condition, 
could not possibly keep the thousand rites and forms of 
Judaism. They must, as a whole, moreover, have been 
wretched enough; for it was a time when poverty was wide- 
spread, and many were weary and heavy laden with the 
burden of life. 

Choosing, therefore, some fitting seat, Christ began to teach 
them many things,—to cheer the despairing, or encourage 
the dejected, fanning the smoking flax into a glow, or bind- 
ing up the bruised reed. Thus it continued till the day was 
far spent. If he sent the crowd away hungry, many would 
faint by the way; for not afew had come from quite a dis- 
tance. The disciples felt they could do nothing for them; 
for they had with them only five of the flat, round, barley- 
meal loaves, and two of the small fishes from the lake. That, 
however, was no difficulty with the Saviour.” “ Make them 
sit down onthe green grass,” said he, “by hundreds and by 
fifties,” for till now they had been standing, to hear him dis- 
course to them. It was soon done. Over all the slope sat 
groups, large or small, in the flower-like variety of color that 
marks the dress of the humblest Oriental crowds, Then, 
taking the five loaves and two fishes, and looking up to 
heaven, he “blessed them” by “giving thanks” to the eter- 
nal Father for his bounty, and, breaking them, began to give 
portions to the twelve, to hand to the multitude, And now 
was seen an amazing miracle; for, as he gave away, the store 
still grew, till the vast crowds had all had as much as they 
wished. Not only so,—there was much left; and this could 
not be suffered to go to loss. 

The great majority of those present were about to go to the 
Passover at Jerusalem, and carried with them, hung from 
their shoulder, a small basket, in which to keep necessary 
food, which they were sure was not ceremonially “unclean.” 
The Jew, indeed, was known by this basket over every part 
of the world, as we see from such notices as those of the 
satirist Juvenal. Into these they were directed to put what- 
ever was uneaten, and the result showed jhat enough food 
was left over to fill twelve wallets. 

Nyw, at last, they might go. But now they were unwilling 
to let Christ leave them. It was a time of fierce hatred of 
the heathen rulers of the land. Every Jew was on the out- 
look for some leader who would head one more revolt against 
the oppressor. The Messiah, they expected, would be able 
to crush Rome by astounding miracles. Whom could they 
hope to find with greater might than he who had just 
shown almighty power at work before theireyes. They would 
take him by force, and make him a king. Under him they 
would assail their foe, and victory must follow one who had 
all power in heaven and earth at his command. 

But they did hot know that his kingdom was not of this 
world. Leaving them, he departed into a mountain by him- 
self, after sending the disciples away in the boat, to return by 
themselves to Capernaum. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





BREAD FROM HEAVEN. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The Apostles needed rest after their trial trip as evan- 
gelists. John the Baptist’s death had just been told KS 
The Passover was at hand, and many pilgrims were on the 
march. Prudence and care for his followers as well as him- 
self suggested a brief retirement, and our Lord sought it at 
the Eastern Bethsaida, a couple of miles up the Jordan from 
its point of entrance to the lake, Matthew and Mark tell 
us that he went by boat, which Luke does not seem to have 
known. Mark adds that the curious crowd, which followed 
on foot, reached the place of landing before him, and so effec- 
tually destroyed all hope of retirement. It was a short walk 
round the north-western part of the head of the lake, and the 
boat would be in sight all the way, so that there was no escape 
for its passengers. 

Luke records the self-oblivious cordiality of Christ’s recep- 
tion of the intrusive crowd, Without a sigh or a sign of 
impatience, he “welcomed them,”—a difficult thing to do, 
and one which few of us could have achieved. The motives 
of most of them can have been nothing higher than what 
leads vulgar people of all ranks and countries to buzz about 
distinguished men, utterly regardless of delicacy or consider- 
ateness. They want to see the Notoriety, no matter what it 
costs him. But Jesus received them patiently, because, as 
Mark touchingly tells, he was “moved with pity,” and saw 
in their rude crowding round him the token of their lack of 
guides and teachers. They seemed to him, not merely a mob 
of intrusive sight-seers, but like a huddled mass of unshep- 
herded sheep. 

Christ’s heart felt more lovingly than ours because his eye 
saw deeper, and his eye saw deeper because his heart felt 
more lovingly. If we would live nearer him, we should see, 
as he did, enough in everyman to draw out pity and help, 
even though he may jostle and interfere with us, 

The short journey to Bethsaida would be in the early 
morning, and a long day of toil followed instead of the hoped- 
for quiet. Note that singular expression, “ Them that had 
need of healing he healed.” Why not simply “them that 
were sick”? Probably to bring out the thought that misery 
made unfailing appeal to him, and that to see need was to 
supply it. His swift compassion, his all-sufficient power to 
heal, and the conditions of receiving his healing, are all 
wrapped up in the words. Thus far the lesson has been 
introductory to the main subject. Coming to the miracle 
itself, we may throw the narrative into three parts,—the pre- 
liminaries, the miracle, and the abundant overplus. 

1, Our Lord leads up to the miracle by forcing home on 
the minds of the disciples the extent of the need and the 
utter inadequacy of their resources to meet it, and by calling 
on them and the crowd for an act of obedience, which must 
have seemed to many of them ludicrous, John shows us that 
he had begun to prepare them, at the moment of meeting the 
multitude, by his question to Philip. That had been sim- 
mering in the disciples’ minds all day, while they leisurely 
watched him toiling in word and work, and now they come 
with their solution of the difficulty. Their suggestion was a 
very sensible one in the circumstances, and they are not to 
be blamed for not anticipating a miracle as the way out. 
However many miracles they saw, they never seem to have 
expected another. That has been thought to be unnatural, 
but surely it is true to nature, They moved in a confusing 
mixture of the miraculous and the natural which baffled cal- 
culation as to which element would rule at any given moment. 
Their faith was feeble, and Christ rebuked them for their 
slowness to learn the lesson of this very ‘miracle and its twin 
feeding of the four thousand, They were our true brothers 
in their failure to grasp the full meaning of the past, and to 
trust his power. 

The strange suggestion that the disciples should feed the 
crowd must have appeared to them absurd, but it was meant 
to bring out the clear, recognition of the smallness of their 
supply. Therein lie great lessons. Commands are given 
and apparent duties laid on us, in order that we may find out 
how impotent we are todo them. It can never be our duty 
to do what we cannot do; but it is often our duty to attempt 
tasks to which we are conspicuously inadequate, in the con- 
fidence that He who gives them has laid them on us to drive 
us to himself, and there to find sufficiency. The best prepara- 
tion of his servants for their work in the world is the dis- 
covery that their own stores are small, Those who have 
learned that it is their task to feed the multitude, and who 
have said “We have no more than such and such scanty 
resources,” are prepared to be the distributors of his all- 
sufficient supply. 

What a strange scene that must have been as the one hun- 
dred groups of fifty each arranged themselves on the green 
grass, in the setting sunlight, waiting for a meal of which 
there were no signs! It took a good deal of faith to seat the 
crowd, and some faith for the crowd to sit. How expectant 
they would be! How they would wonder what was to be 
done next! How some of them would laugh and some sneer, 
and all watch the event! We, too, have to put ourselves in 
the attitude to receive gifts of which sense sees no sign; and 























if, in obedience to Christ’s word, we sit down expecting him 
to find the food, we shall not be disappointed, though the 
table be spread in the wilderness, and neither storehouse nor 
kitchen be in sight. 

2. The miracle itself has some singular features. Like 
that of the draught of fishes, it was not called forth by the 
ery of suffering, nor was the need which it met one beyond 
the reach of ordinary means, ‘It was certainly one of the 
miracles most plainly meant to strike the popular mind, and 
the enthusiasm excited by it, according to John’s account, 
was foreseen by Christ. Why did he evoke enthusiasm which 
he did not mean to gratify? For the very purpose of bring- 
ing the carnal expectations of thesrowd to a head, that they 
might be the more conclusively disappointed. The miracle 
and its sequel sifted and sent dway many “ disciples,” and 
were meant to do so. 

All the accounts tell of Christ’s “ blessing.” Matthew and 
Mark do not say what he blessed, and perhaps the best sup- 
plement is “God;” but Luke says that he blessed the food. 
What he blesses is blessed; for his words are deeds, and com- 
municate the blessing which they speak. The point at which 
the miraculous multiplication of the food came in is left 
undetermined, but perhaps the difference in the tenses of the 
verbs hints at it. “Blessed” and “brake” are in the tense 
which describes a single act; “Gave” is in that which de- 
scribes a continuous repeated action, The pieces grew under 
his touch, and the disciples always found his hands full when 
they came back with their own empty. But wherever the 
miraculous element appeared, creative power was exercised 
by Jesus; and none the less was it creative, because there 
was the “substratum” of the loaves and fishes. Too much 
stress has been laid on their being used, and some commenta- 
tors have spoken as if without them the miracle could not 
have been wrought. But surely the distinction between pire 
creation and multiplication of a thing already existing van- 
ishes when a loaf is “ multiplied” so as to feed a thousand men. 

The symbolical aspect of the miracle is set forth in the 
great discourse which follows it in John’s Gospel. Jesus is 
the bread of God which came down from heaven’ That 
bread is broken for us, Not in his incarnation alone, but in 
his death, is he the food of the world; and we have not only 
to “ eat his flesh,” but to “drink his blood,” if we would live. 
Nor can we lose sight of the symbol of his servants’ task. 
They are the distributors of the heaven-sent bread. If they 
will but take their poor stores to Jesus, with the acknowledg- 
ment of their insufficiency, he will turn them into inexhausti- 
ble supplies, and they will find that “there is that scattereth, 
and yet increaseth.” What Christ blesses is always enough. 

3. The abundance left over is significant. Twelve baskets, 
‘such as poor travelers carried their belongings in, were filled; 
that is to say, each apostle, who had helped to feed the hun- 
gry, had a basketful to bring off for future wants. , The 
“broken pieces” were not crumbs that littered the grass, 
but the portions that came from Christ’s hands. 

His provision is more than enough for a hungry world, 
and they who share it out among their fellows have their own 
‘possession of it increased, There is no surer way to receive 
the full sweetness and blessing of the gospel than to carry it 
to some hungry soul. These full baskets teach us, too, that 
in Christ's gift of himself as the Bread of Life there is ever 
more than at any given moment we can appropriate. The 
Christian’s spiritual experiences have ever an element of 
infinity in them; and we feel that if we were able to take in 
more, there would be more for us to take. Other food cloys 
and does not satisfy, and leaves us starving. Christ satisfies 
and does not cloy, and we have always remaining, yet to be 
enjoyed, the boundless stores, which neither eternity will age 
nor a universe feeding on them consume. The Christian’s 
capacity of partaking of Christ grows with what it feeds on, 
and he alone is safe in believing that “to-morrow shall be as 
this day, and much more abundant.” ; 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


“ The conscious water saw its God, and blushed,” 


The miracle of increasing the bread is the only one recorded 
by all four evangelists. Each adds something omitted by the 
others. Many miracles require co-operative faith. Both this 
one and that of making wine require creative sovereignty. 

There have been seven widespread, carefully elaborated 
assaults of skepticism on miracles asa whole. Had either 
one been sufficient for disbelieving them, there had been no 

need of the other six. The only rationalizing explanation of 
this one is, that Christ generously brought out his little store, 
and so moved the generosity of others that they did the same. 
How ridiculously it falls short of conforming to the definite 
statements! The miracles of unbelief require greater credu- 
lity than those of the Bible require faith. 

Every food-making is as miraculous as this. We can find 
the chemical elements, But the vegetative and vitalizing 
processes under the sea, and on the land, in fertile field and 

in Arabian desert, in all kingdoms required to make these 
elements food, is always the Divine act. 





The great significance of this miracle is the feeding on 
Christ as the true Bread of Life. He provides the bread, 
makes it nourishing, and fits it to the nature of the hungry. 
The gracious God uses daily needs and supplies, things of 
humblest and most constant uses, to reveal his highest 
thoughts and helps. 

Curiosity might ask scores of questions. But, doubtless, 
these satisfied thousands felt more like the cured blind man, 
whereas I was hungry I am now fed. If any one offered to 
make us rich, would we refuse it unless we were first told how 
every penny was gathered? 

In two places it appears that it was Christ’s custom to give 
food tothe poor. Probubly the baskets full were gathered for 
that purpose. One has no more right to be wasteful when 
rich than when poor. 

It may be interesting to preachers to see where Christ got 
his text and the style of treatment when he preached a ser- 
mon on the evil influence of sign-seeking (Matt. 16 : 6). 
Modern preachers might not call it broad, philosophical, and 
intellectual, but it was effective, 

Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The apostles, when they were returned, declared unto him what 
things they had done (v.10). In many a home, when the day’s 
work is over and the night has shut in, as the little boy is 
making ready for bed, or after he has laid his head on the 
pillow, he pours into the listening ear of kis loved mother, as 
she bends over him to hear the report of the day, a story of 
all that he has done and all he has said during the day,— 
especially of all that he thinks may not have been just what it 
should have been. * That nightly confession is one of the best 
human safeguards of that boy: so long as he keeps it up in 
frankness and fidelity, he is not likely to go very far astray. 
It would be well if all of us retained enough of child-likeness 
to tell Jesus truthfully and plainly at the:close of every day 
just what we have done, and just what we have said, since our 
last report to him. He knows all about it already; but for 
our own sakes there would be a gain in our putting in words 
the story of our sayings and doings,—especially of those 
things which we could not speak of except to Jesus, It 
might have an influence in checking some of our unloving 
words or ways during the day, if we knew we were to report 
them all, just as they were, to Jesus at nightfall. 

The multitudes... followed. him: and he welcomed them, and 
spake to them of the kingdom of God, and them that had need of 
healing he healed (vy. 11). It was while Jesus was seeking 
needed retirement and rest with his disciples, that the people 
came to him with their longings for guidance and their need 
of healing. And then it was that Jesus denied himself in 
order to be of service to them, and that he found as it were 
new strength in ministering to them in their weaknesses. In 
this, as in all else, our Lord’s course was an example to his 
followers. It is right for us to feel the need of rest, and to 
seek it at fitting time; but when our plans in this line are 
thwarted by the coming to us of those whose hearts cry for 
guidance, or sympathy, or assistance, it may be our duty to 
devote ourselves to their relief, at whatever cost of strength 
or comfort may be necessary; and if this be our duty, it is the 
best and safest thing for us todo. God’s love for us is often 
shown in his permitting others to break in upon our quiet, 
and to turn us aside from our cherished plans. Interruptions 
that are distasteful to us may be just what we need, while 
they also enable us to do for others just what they need. 

The twelve... said,... Send the multitude away, that they 
may go into the villages and country rownd about,... and get 
victuals (v. 12). Whether that was wise or not, on the dis- 
ciples’ part, it was intensely natural, There is nothing we are 
readier to give to those who are in extremity than good 
advice; and there is no advice which we more commonly 
think is good, than telling hungry men to go somewhere else 
and get victuale—whether they have anything to buy victuals 
with or not. There is nothing unfeeling about that, you know. 
We wouldn’t be'so cold-hearted as to pay no attention to the 
poor creatures—not we. Weshow our interestinthem. We 
let them know that we appreciate their condition and needs. 
We even go so far as to tell them exactly what is the thing 
for them to do. Most of us have been large helpers of our 
race in this way. We have told a great many, first and last, 
to go and get victuals, to go and get work, to go and look 
out for themselves somehow. If they haven’t all followed 
our counsel, we are not to be blamed for that. Oh, no! We 
have been just like the disciples—so far. 

But he said, . . . Give ye them to eat (v.13). Here is shown 
the difference between Jesus and his disciples. They said, 
Send away the hungry to look out for themselves, He said, 
Provide for the hungry yourselves. Opportunity brings re- 
sponsibility. When there is a work brought before us for 
our doing, we ought to do it. The fact that we can’t do it, is 
no reason why we shouldn’t do it. Dr. Bushnell preached a 
sermon from this command of Jesus, on the theme, “ Duty 
not measured by ability.” What we ought to do, settles the 
question of what we can do, Very few persous would do 





much of anything worth doing, or worth noting, if they only 
attempted the possible. It is the compassing of the impossible 
which calls out the best energies of young and old. At home, 
in our daily business, in every special emergency of life, the 
question for every one of us to consider is, not, What can I 
do? but, What ought I to do? When we realize what duty 
is, we are to go ahead and do it,—whether we can or not. 

He took the five loaves and the two fishes, and looking up to 
heaven, he blessed them, and brake; and. gave (v.16). Here is 
an example for us all, and for always. Jesus did not attempt 
to do the work he had undertaken—so simple a work as 
breaking bread to the hungry—without looking up to heaven 
for a special blessing in that work. Are you more competent 
for your work than Jesus was for his? Dare you undertake 
to eat a meal without asking a blessing? Do you feel able to 
write a letter, or to buy a broom, or to cook a dinner, or to 
drive a horse, or to study a lesson, or to counsel a child, 
unless you have requested a blessing, and have had it granted 
you? Nor did Jesus attempt to feed those people, even with 
God’s help, except by using all the material he had available 
for the needed work. He took every piece of bread and every 
bit of fish he could find at hand before he asked God to sup- 
ply any lack. It will never do for us to expect help from 
God while we are refusing to help ourselves. We have no 
right to ask God to give us more of the good things of this 
world—even for the purpose of giving them to the needy— 
until every item of our present possessions is laid before the 
Lord for this very purpose. Any of us could come a great 
deal nearer than we do to working such a miracle as this, if 
only we would imitate Jesus in the example he here sets 
before us so plainly. 

There was taken up that which remained over to them of broken 
pieces, twelve baskets (v.17). There is a certain lavishness in 
the love, and in the loving ministry, of our Lord, as he gives 
good gifts to those who are in need. He seems to give more 
than is necessary; and in this also he is an example to all of 
us. The idea that we ought to be very economical, especially 
in religious giving or doing, is an idea that can be carried 
quite too far. That was the idea of the apostles when they 
found fault with the lavishness of Mary of Bethany, in pour- 
ing out the costly perfumed oil regardless of its expensiveness, 
Our Lord, however, commended her for that uncalculating 
spirit of affectionate devotedness. Dr. Bruce, in calling 
attention to this truth, suggests that the very word “ useful- 
ness,” to which, as a test, so many Christians would bring all 
their religious activities, finds no place in the New Testament, 
David thanked the Lord that his cup was running over; and 
the Son of David gave as his idea of a good measure, in all 
giving and doing, a measure that is “ pressed down,” and 
“shaken together,” and “running over.” In showing your 
love for Christ, or for Christ’s loved ones, you need have little 
fear of over-loving, of over-saying, or of over-doing. The 
real danger in the Christian life is of falling short, rather 
than of going beyond, a proper and reasonable limit. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D,D, 


1, The Needy Multitude.—They were needy in two senses, 
In a spiritual sense they were needy, having no guides but 
the Pharisees and scribes, who themselves needed guidanee, 
“Can the blind lead the blind? shall they not both fall intothe 
ditch?” Arrogance and hypocrisy were the leading charac- 
teristics of their spiritual leaders. Under such circumstances, 
what hope was there for the sheep of the flock? When the 
shepherds themselves were wolves, the case was pitiful indeed. 

The great multitude was also in temporal need. All day 
they had continued without food. The men, perhaps, might 
have been able to stand this. But in that throng there were 
many women and children. There was real danger that they 
would perish by the way, before they could reach any town 
where provisions could be bought. This double need on the 
part of the assembled throng the Master noticed. All day he 
had been ministering to the soul; now it was time to care for 
the body. 

Before passing from this point, notice the application of 
the truth. The multitudes in this world are still “as sheep 
not having a shepherd:” Not to allude to heathen lands, the 
majority in our own cities are spiritually leaderless. They 
have gone astray like lost sheep, each having gone in his own 
way. The spiritual destitution and starvation in this most 
favored land ure simply appalling. Moreover, among these 
masses are many whose bodily wants are very great. Unless 
help is rendered from outside, they will perish. Not their 
souls alone, but their bodies as well, demand our care. In 
view of these facts, does not that throng by the lake side at 
Galilee stand as a representati¥e gathering of mankind? 

2. The Pitiful Saviour —*“ He was moved with compassion 
toward them.” This pity led him to minister first to their 
spiritual wants; for he began to teach them. Pity with him 
was not a luxurious emotion, which spent itself on itself. It 
moved him todo something. All the wants of that throng 





were ministered 4° by the Master. First the inward, then 
the outward, Paul says, “My God shall supply all your 
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need.” So the Son of God supplied all the needs of that 
vast multitude, There is a vast difference between our 
needs and our wants; God never supplies all our wants, 
for these often include things injurious to us, But all our 
needs are fully met by him. The failure to make this dis- 
tinction, brings many people into difficulties,about prayer 
and its answer. Weare indeed to make known all our wants 
to him; but he, in mercy, will only supply all our needs. 
When, at a subsequent period, the multitude wanted him 
again to make bread for them, he declined, because they 
came to him merely for mercenary purpose. “Ye seek me,” 
he said, “not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did 
eat of the loaves, and were filled” (John 6: 26). 

_ 8. The Co-operating Disciples.—J esus could have rained down 
manna, so that each person could have picked up enough just 
before him to supply all his needs, But he chose to work in 
such a way that there must be co-operation on the part of his 
disciples before the multitude could be fed. “He gave'to the 
disciples to set before them.” In this co-operation of the 
‘human with the divine, let us not overlook the “lad” from 
whom the five barley loaves and the two fishes came origi- 
nally. He is mentioned in John 6:9, Nameless, poor, never 
again mentioned, this lad deserves our attention fully as much 
as Peter or Philip; for without his co-operation this miracle 
conld not have been performed. The Master would have 
been obliged to choose some other method of operation, No- 
tice, then, that the boy was (1) poor. The barley loaves 
prove that. He was (2) thonghtful and seriously inclined. 
His presence in that company, near the Master, shows that, 
That he was somewhere near the Master, is apparent from 
the fact that they knew of him amd the contents of his basket. 
Had he been like many another boy, he would have been 
down by the water, fishing and having a good time by him- 
self, while Jesus was preaching. He was (3) generous. He 
might have sold his supply to the highest bidder; for doubt- 
less there were those in that throng who would have been 
willing to pay a good price for what he had on hand of pro- 
visions. There was a “corner” in breadstuffs at that time, 
of which, however, the lad refused to avail himself. The 
general impression of the narrative is that he gave what he 
had without money or price. We need not point out the 
uses of this to all teachers who have boys’ classes, as they are 
too apparent to need any further comment. 

In using human instrumentalities to supply human need, 
the Master most beautifully exemplified the way of propa- 
gating his truth. Not by the mouth of angels was his gospel 
to be carried abroad, but by the mouth of apostle and dis- 
ciple. “Go ye,...preach the gospel to every creature.” 
What are all the hundreds of thousands of teachers in our 
Sunday-schools doing, but just that work of carrying the glad 
tidings to the spiritually ignorant? This command comes to 
all Christians, “Give ye them to eat.” And if we, with true 
modesty, say, “ Lord, we have not enough to give,” he will 
add his blessing, and the loaf slrall be suddenly more than 
enough for the class of four or five, or for the great congrega- 
tion. There shall be gathered up more of the fragments than 
there was at the beginning. This is the arithmetic of the king- 
dom. Earthly arithmetic says, “Give, and want.” Heavenly 
arithmetic says, “Give, and grow rich.” 

Now, if any teacher wants to show the scholars that, like 
that multitude, we are dependent on the Divine power for the 
supply of all our wants, it can be easily done by tracing back 
the loaf of bread on our tables to the grocery store, and from 
there to the baker, and from him to the flour, and from that 
to the miller, and from that to the farmer, and from him to 
the grain, and from that to God, who made the first grain. 
The multitude had to trace their supply to the disciples, and 
from them to the Master. This is only a somewhat shorter 
chain than that which we have to follow, In the end it 
comes out at the same place; namely, to the hand of God, 
who causes the grain to grow for the food of man. “Thou 
openest thy hand and satisfiest the want of every living 
creature.” 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What miracle did Jesus perform in Capernaum more won- 
derful than any other, except one, which he had done up to 
that time? What isa miracle? What was the name of the 
ruler who came to him? How old was his daughter? What 
was our last week’s golden text? To whom did Jesus say it? 
What was the other wonderful miracle, near the gateway of 
Nain? After Jesus raised the dead girl, he left Capernaum. 
He sent his disciples out as missionaries, two and two to- 
gether, throughout all Galilee, to teach and to preach in his 
name. They were called apéstles; for the word “apostle” 
means “one sent.” They all met again, probably in Capernaum, 
and told Jesus where they had been, and all they had done. 

Away from Galilee.—Jesus took his disciples to go quietly 
away from Capernaum. He said to them, “Come, ... and 
rest a while;” “for there were many coming and going, and 
they had no leisure so much as to eat.” . The disciples of 
John the Baptist had come and told Jesus of his death, and 








that they had taken his body and buried it. How did John 
the Baptist die? What king ruled in Galilee? Jesus never 
feared for himself; but crowds of people were excited over 
the death of John, and Herod might try to destroy the twelve 
who had been traveling and preaching. They were weary 
with their journeys, and Master and followers needed rest. 
Jesus started with them, in a boat, to go from Capernaum 
(show on map), across the northern end of the lake, and land 
in a lonely place called a wilderness, beyond the town of 
Bethsaida, outside of Galilee. The people on the shore saw 
the boat, and ran around on the shore to the place where 
Jesus landed. More people joined them from the towns along 
the way. ‘Was Jesus disappointed not to find the quiet they 
needed? He receivéd the people willingly; he welcomed 
and spoke to them of the kingdom of God, and healed all 
their sick. He knew all in that great company, and why 
they came,—every sorrowing one, every idle curious one, 
every heartache, every sick body or soul, each poor or lonely 
one; for he had compassion on them all. 

At Evening Time.—The day was almost gene, yet the crowd 
did not seem to remember that they were miles from home, 
with no food or place for the night. The disciples came to 
Jesus, and said, “Send the multitude away, that they may go 
into the towns and country round about, and get food and places 
to,sleep; for we are here in a desert place.” Jesus said, 
“Give ye them toeat.” Howcould they? Jesus knew what 
he was going to do, but he asked Philip, who belonged to the 
town of Bethsaida, “ Whence shall we buy bread, that these 
may eat?” Philip counted the cost of bread for such a 
crowd. Did the disciples have much money? When Jesus 
sent them out as missionaries, he said, “ Provide neither gold, 
nor silver, nor brass in your purses.” Perhaps Philip and the 
rest wondered how poor men, who had left all to follow Jesus, 
should kave money to feed thousands. Philip knew the price 
of bread, and he answered Jesus, “Two hundred pennyworth 
of bread is not enough for each to take a little.” That would 
be over thirty dollars of our money now; and money was very 
scarce in those days. 

“ Give ye them to eat.”—Jesus would have his disciples feed 
the hungry, then and now. “ How many loaves have ye?” 
he asked. Andrew answered, “There is a lad here, which hath 
five barley loaves, and two small fishes; but what are they 
among so many?” Andrew looked at their small supply of 
bread as Philip did at their small amount of money. He 
knew that the brown barley loaves were small and few, made 
of coarse meal, like flat, round crackers, and only two small 
fishes,—not enough for the hungry twelve each to take a 
little. Only one among the thousands had the means which 
Jesus used to feed the muRitude. Andrew knew of that one 
boy, who had brought some food either to sell or that a 
thoughtful mother had provided for him to eat as he fol- 
lowed the crowd. 

On the Green Grass.—“ Make them sit down in companies, 
about fifty each.” So Jesus bade his disciples. They had 
the men sit in rows or half-circles, fifty in each company, 
resting on the grass dotted with wild spring flowers on that 
April day. (Represent this on the blackboard, and tell how 
like a flower garden of immense extent they looked, all dressed, 
as men did then, in robes of blue, yellow, and red.) The 
men were easily counted, in orderly lines,—five thousand of 
them. But it was not the custom for women and children to 
sit and eat with men. There were, perhaps, as many women 
and children too; for the little lad with the luneh-basket 
was not the only boy in the crowd. 

In Jesus’ Hands.—Jesus took the bread and fish in his 
hands. He looked up to heaven, giving thanks to God. He 
blessed the food, then broke it in pieces, and gave to his dis- 
ciples, to pass along to the hungry thousands. If Jesus gave 
thanks and asked God to bless the food his own hands gave, 
what should we do when he constantly answers our prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread”? The thousands all ate, 
—not a mere taste, but a meal. They were satisfied, yet 
bread and fish remained. “Gather up the fragments, .. . that 
nothing be lost,” said Jesus. The disciples obeyed. Of the 
broken but untasted food they gathered twelve baskets full. 
How many baskets full at the beginning? How many disciples? 

The Bread of Life-—Afterwards, another day, the disciples 
and the people talked of the miracle and of the manna in the 
wilderness, ‘which they called bread from heaven. Jesus 
told them that he was the real bread which God had sent 
from heaven, that he who believed in him should never 
hunger.” They said to him, “ Lord, evermore give us this 
bread.” Jesus told them that to believe in him and love him 
was to take the bread of life, and their souls should live for- 
ever. Are there any lessons for little children in this story ? 
Would he have us waste any fragments of time or of oppor- 
tunity? Of all the miracles of Jesus, except his own rising 
from the dead, this is the only miracle told in all four of the 
Gospels. Need any who have heard it, hunger and thirst 
for righteousness, and not be filled? Jesus allowed his dis- 
ciples to help him in works of compassion ; he accepted ser- 
vice from the little lad; he fed and taught every one who 
came to him; and he said for us, as for all, “ Him that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 


Lowisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


“A Crry CALLED Brerusarpa.”—These notes are'not sup- 
posed to be topographical, else our ordinary limits might be 
fur exceeded in recapitulating the arguments of learned 
writers, most of whom have never visited the country, as to 
the site of Bethsaida, and the exact spot where the miracle 
was performed, All the difficulty is solved by the fact, first 
ascertained by Reland in his examination of Palestine, that 
besides the village of Bethsaida, near Capernaum, was another 
place, Bethsaida Julias, at the north end of the lake, on the 
banks of the Jordan, which Herod Philip had made a town 
of some importance. Its ruins bear the name of Tellui,— 
that is, the hill of Julias; and close by in a nook retired 
under the hills, on the east side of the river, is the little 
green plain of El Batihah, which exactly meets the condi- 
tions of the Gospel narrative. Not far off from it is an easy 
landing-place from boats. 

“THE MutiTupEs... FoLtLowep Him.”—An incidental 
illustration of the wondrous attractive power of Jesus. is 
afforded by the narrative, though it is not expressed. They 
had been with him three days. Now, no Eastern peasant 
would think of leaving home without having in his wallet 
two or three loaves, or flat thin cakes of barley bread, folded 
up after the fashion of a napkin, enough for a day’s food or 
perhaps for more. The people had heard where he was, and 
knew that they could not return from the cities of Gennesaret 
the same night. They would therefore store in their wallets 
food sufficient for one day at least. With economy, and no 
doubt those who had a more liberal supply sharing it with 
others, they were able to subsist for a second day. But now 
their stores on the third day were utterly exhausted. Yet 
still spell-bound, they hung on his words of love and mercy, 
and, all absorbed, they forgot the needs of the body for the 
time. Even the apostles, who, accustomed to remain out 
with their Master, did not usually forget to take bread, had 
not sufficient left for their own needs; for the lad who is 
mentioned in the other Gospels as carrying the provision, 
was evidently in attendance on them. 

“Tuat Tory May Go into THE Towns AND CounTRY 
Rovunp Asovut.”—Even now, with much smaller crowds, 
companies have to scatter for food and shelter. On one occa- 
sion we fell in with the caravan of Russian pilgrims about 
two thousand in number, on their way from keeping Easter 
at Jerusalem to visit the holy places of Nazareth. They had 
encamped the preceding night at Samaria, where provision 
had been made for them. But on the following day they 
had not made the progréss.they expected, and found them- 
selves towards evening in the Sahel, or plain of Arrabeh. 
Having neither tents nor food with them, they at once dis- 
persed up the hillsides in all directions, seeking supplies in 
the different villages, where they remained till the morning, 
when soon after sunrise they mustered at the camp where 
the few who had asses with them had halted and kindled 
fires. Just in this fashion must the hungry crowds at Beth- 
saida have dispersed, but for the sympathizing intervention 
of their divine Teacher. 


The College, Durham, England. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“ Bread of-heaven, on thee we feed.” 

“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 

“ Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts,” 

“ Bread of the world in mercy broken.” 

“Through all the changing scenes of life.” 

“The Lord is my shepherd, no want shall I know,” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


It is the Saviour as our helper and as our pattern, who is 
shown to us in this lesson. We see here what he is to us and 
what we should be to others. Comfort and inspiration ought 
to come to us from the suggestions of this narrative. 

Even Jesus knew what it was to be tired and to long for 
rest ; to feel that he must for a little time turn aside from the 
ceaseless strain of work for others, and find relief in the com- 
panionship of those dearest to him. Therefore we need not 
reproach ourselves that we have this same feeling; nor need 
we doubt that our Saviour understands us, and gives us sym- 
pathy, when we are in this condition. 4 , 

But when the retirement of Jesus was broken in upom 
providentially, he was ready to accept the new call to loving 
labors for others in their need, and to count it a privilege to 
work when it seemed ‘as if he must have rest. And here we 
are to find a pattern for ourselves in our bearing toward 
God’s interruptions of our best laid plans. It is right for us 
to seek rest, or to desire to be alone, at proper times; but 
when, without our choice, we find that added work must take 
the place of longed-for rest, and that uncongenial companion- 
ship, instead of solitude or of sympathetic fellowship, is to Be 
our lot, it is plainly our duty to accept God’s orderings, so 
far, as the best thing conceivable for us. 

The needs of the people who came to him were the measure 




















of our Lord’s loving ministry to those people, Those who 
needed teaching, he taught; those who needed healing, he 
healed; those who needed food, he fed. Thus it is always in 
his ministry to those who come to him for help. He is ready 
to give them according to their needs; not according to their 
wants, nor yet according to their deserts, but according to 
their needs. And our real needs are better known to our 
Lord than to ourselves. “We can trust him confidently to dis- 
cern our needs, and then to supply them. 

Jesus told his disciples to do that which of iemsalves they 
¢ould not do, and then he enabled them to do it step by step, 
‘as they conformed their course to his directions. Bringing 
to him all their scanty store to be used in his ice for 
others, they found that that scanty store was multiplied in 
proportion to the calls for it and to their efforts to respond 
to those calls. So it is always, if we will put ourselves and 
our possessions in the willing service of Christ, we can do all 
that there is to be done for those whom God would help 
through us, and the more we do the more power of doing 
shall be ours; and when we have done all that there is to be 
done, we ourselves shall have more remaining than we had 
to begin with. The way to gain loving power is by loving, 
to gain teaching power is by teaching, to gain getting power is 
by giving; the way to increase our best stock in any line is 
‘by giving away all that we have in that line—and more, 
"What a helper our Saviour is! What a helper of others 
we can be, if we will be helped of him, and will help others 
according to our opportunities and his enabling power ! 


ADDED POINTS, 


Jesus has an interest in all that is done or said for him by 
those who are his followers. And the followers of Jesus 
ought to realize this, and be sure that he loves to have them 
come to him with their story of successes and failures and 
endeavors and longings. 

It is one thing to follow Jesus in order to see what he can 
do for us, and it is another thing to follow Jesus in order to 
see if we can do anything for him. It is right for us to realize 
that we can do nothing without Jesus; but it is also right for 
us to have it in our hearts to do the most that Jesus will per- 
mit us to do in his service. 

How many times the duty that seems the one thing for us 

to do, isa duty that seems to us an utter impossibility! When 
shall we all learn that without Christ we can do nothing, but 
that we can do all things through Christ strengthening us? 
_. System and order have their place in Christ’s service. Our 
Lord insisted on ¢ orderly arranging and seating of the peo- 
ple whom he would feed, and on a systematic use of his help- 
ers in the work, when he was to perform a miracle for the 
feeding of the hungry. Those who are afraid of too much 
method in Christian activities, ought to bear in mind that 
there is no superior sanctity in slip-shod ways of doing 

We never come to the end of God’s supplies. Wh 
our needs are met, there is more left than there was to begin 
with. That is God’s way of working. Who shall be afraid 
of lack while God lives? 
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ASCENSION LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 1 : 1-12.) 
“~ COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
¢ 1 The former treatise have I The ' former treatise I made, 
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iém, and in all Ju-dé’a, and in 
Sa-mé’ri-a, and unto the utter 
most part of the earth. 

9 And when he had spoken 
these things, while they beheld, 
he was taken up; and a cloud 
received him out of their sight. 
10 And while they looked stead- 
fastly toward heaven as he went 
up, behold, two.men stood by 
them in white apparel ; 

11 Which also said, Ye men of 
Gal’i-lee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven? this same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so céme in like 
manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven, 

12 Then returned they unto Je- 
ru’sa-lém from the mount called 
Oli-vét, which is from Je-ru’sa- 


both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judwa and Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth. 
9 And when he had said these 
things, as they were looking, 
he was taken up; and a cloud 
‘received him out of their sight. 
10 And while they were looking 
stedfastly into heaven as he 
went, behold, two men stood 
by them in white apparel; 
11 which also said, Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand. ye looking 
into heaven? this Jesus, which 
was received up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like 
manneras ye beheld him going 
into heaven. 
12 Then returned they unto Je- 
rusalem from the mount called 
Olivet, which is nigh unto Je- 





made, O The-dph’i-lis, of all that 
Jesus began both to do and teach. 
} 2 Until the day in which he 
was taken up, after that he 
through the Holy Ghost had given 
commandments unto the apostles 
whom he had chosen: 

8 To whom also he shewed 
himself alive after his passion by 
many infallible proofs, being seen 
of them forty days, and speaking 
of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God: 

4 And, being assembled togeth- 

er with them, commanded them 
that they should not depart from 
Je-ru’sa-lém, but wait for the 
promise of the Father, which, 
saith he, ye have heard of me. 
. 6 For John truly baptized with 
Water; but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence. 

6 When they therefore were 
Come together, they asked of him, 
saying, Lord, wilt thou at this 
time restore again the kingdom 
to Is’ra-el? 

--7 And he said unto them, It is 
not for you to know the times 
or the seasons, which the Father 
hath put in his own power. 

~@ But ye shal) receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come 
Upon you: and ye shall be wit- 
ae tee bon both in Je-ru’sa- 


< et some eatig with them” 60r 
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O Theophilus, concerning all 
that Jesus began both to do 
2 and to teach, until the day in 
which he was received up, 
after that he had given com- 
mandment through the * Holy 
Ghost unto the apostles whom 
8he had chosen: to whom 
he also *shewed himself alive 
after his passion by many 
proofs, appearing unto them 
by the space of forty days, and 
speaking the things concern- 
4 ing the kingdom of God: and, 
*being assembled together 
with them, he charged them 
not to depart from Jerusalem, 
but to wait for the promise of 
the Father, which, said je, 
5 ye heard from me: for John 
indeed baptized with water; 
but ye shall be baptized 6 with 
the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence. 

6 They therefore, when they 
were come together, asked 
him, saying, Lord, dost thou 
at this time restore the king- 

7 dom to Israel? And he said 
unto them, It is not for you to 
know times or seasons, which 
the Father hath ‘set within 

8 his own authority. But ye 
shall receive power, when the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you : 
and ye shall be my witnesses 





1ém a sabbath day’s journey, rusalem, a sabbath day’s jour- 


ney off. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ Holy Spirit” for “ Holy 
= in vores 2 hoy throughout: the would also change the places of 


nee and the text with” after baptized” in verse 5; 
ana w A suberitate™ ‘ who” for which ” In verse 1 








ORITICAL NOTES. 





a 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1-3.—The close connection between these introduc- 
tory verses of the Acts.of the Apostles and those of the third 
Gospel, is indicative of the fact that the two books were 
written by the same author. They are addressed to the same 
person, and were, no doubt, primarily designed for his read- 
ing and for his benefit. 

Theophilus was, probably, a man of rank or position, as we 
jadge from the use of the term “most excellent” in connec- 
tion with his name in the opening. verses of the Gogpel. He 
is generally supposed to have been a Gentile, but we are 
unable to determine with any certainty either his residence 
or his nationality.. The expression, “the former,” or “ first,” 
“treatise,” or narrative, points to the earlier work as, in 
the view of the writer, a beginning which he was now intend- 
ing to complete. The. ascension of Jesus to heaven is the 
dividing-point of the history as given in the two books: what 
Jesus did and taught while he was himself.on earth being 
narrated in the first; and what the Apostles did, or, as we 
may better say, what Jesus did and taught through them, 
being set forth in the second, The words, “began both to do 
and to teach,” have been supposed by some to. be equivalent 
to the simple verbs “did and taught,” By others they are 
thought to suggest that all the work of Jesus in the years 
preceding his.death was only the beginning of a continuous 
work, which moved onward into the future, Not imprgbably 
the more correct view is, ¢hat “ what is said or done” is, by 
this form of expression, “denoted in a vivid and graphic 
manner, according to its moment of commencement.” The 
gospel story of Jesus is a story of a constant coming forward 
to undertake his work of doing and teaching. This constant 
activity continued until the end of his earthly mission,—the 
time when he was received up into heaven, 

After that he had given commandment unto the apostles: This 
expression, though it may have a more general meaning and 
reference, would seem, in view of the close relation of the 
two books to each other,—the Acts beginning where the 
Gospel ends,—to be intended to carry the mind of the reader 
back to the later verses of the twenty-fourth chapter of Luke, 
dnd to the commands of Jesus there recorded.—TZhrough the 
Holy Ghost: The Revised Version, like the Authorized, con- 
nects these words with the expression “had given command- 
ment.” This is, quite probably, the proper explanation of the 
sentence, At the end of his time of presence and union with 
the apostles, Jesus, being possessed of the Spirit, and anointed 
by his influence and power, gave his commandment through 
him to those whom he had chosen, These chosen messengers, 
whom he had chosen for himself, were to tarry in Jerusalem 
until they also should be clothed with power from on high, 
and should receive the fulfilment of the promise from the 
Father, and were then to preach repentance and remission of 
sins in his name to all nations, It has been held by some 
that the sentence should read, “ whom he had chosen through 
the Holy Ghost.” 

To whom he also shewed himself alive: We have here a more 
full statement respecting what occurred in the time following 
the resurrection, adding to the narrative in the Gospel of 
Luke, and giving the extent of the time. He had chosen 
the apostles at the beginning; he gave them his command- 
ments at the end; and now, having risen from the dead, he 
also showed himself alive by many proofs.—A/ter his passion: 
After he had suffered death. The word “ proofs” is a strong 
word, conveying the idea of sure signs or indubitable evi- 
dence.—By the space of forty days: Daring or throughout this 
period, The words do not necessarily imply that he was 
continuously seen by them for forty days, but are consistent 
with the impression which we derive from the other narra- 
tives, that he appeared to them only at intervals.— The things 
concerning the kingdom of God: He may, at this time, have 
given them such teachings as prepared them afterwards more 
fully to understand the nature of the Messianic kingdom 
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Verses 4, 5.—These verses take up, as it were, the closing 
verses of the Gospel, and set them in their true position, 
The word rendered in the text “being assembled together ' 
with them,” is, perhaps, as well translated, according to the 
marginal rendering, “eating with them.” The precise mean- 
ing of the verb which is used here is disputed. The question 
is one which is connected with the derivation of the Greek 
word here employed.—For John, etc.: The ground for his 
command, that they should wait in Jerusalem in expectation of 
the fulfilment of the promise, was the fact that, in a few days, 
they would realize what John hgd declared and prophesied, 
Verses 6-8.—It is an interesting and suggestive fact that 
the only question pertaining to the kingdom and the great 
truth, which the apostles are recorded as having addressed 
to Jesus during the forty days, is this one which refers to the 
time of the end. They were looking for the establishment 
of the kingdom in its full power and glory, and they could 
not believe, now that the Messiah had appeared, that it would 
be long delayed. The answer of Jesus is an impressive one, 
as indicating that, in the matter of time, they were not to be 
enlightened. The time-element, as connected with prophecy, 
is reserved by God to himself. It is not for men to know 
when the promised things will come. They are to work for 
the kingdom, but to leave the times and the seasons to the 
Divine authority for their determination.—At this time: Now 
that he had returned to them, they had a confident hope that 
the time had come.— Restore the kingdom to Israel: They still 
retained, as we may believe, the thought of a temporal king- 
dom, This thought passed away gradually, as they came 
more and more under the power of spiritual ideas, and under- 
stood more and more of the thought of Jesus.—Times or sea- 
sons: The latter word, which denotes a critical, limited, 
definite time, serves to explain more fully the former.—Set 
within his own authority: Some writers hold, apparently with 
less probability, that the meaning is, “ Appointed by his own 
power.”— Ye shall receive power: The word rendered “power” 
is a different one from that which is used in the preceding 
sentence, and refers to the spiritual power which would be 
given to them when the Holy Spirit should descend, on the 
day of Pentecost, and which would qualify them abundantly 
for their work of testimony on behalf of Jesus and the 
kingdom, 

Verses 9, 11.—The cloud was here, as we may believe, a 
visible manifestation of the Divine presence, as it was at the 
time of the transfiguration, Jesus was lifted up from the 
earth in the presence of the apostles, and borne wfthin and 
above the cloud. His body was carried away within the 
cloud, and transfigured and transformed, as we may believe, 
into “the body of his glory,’—that body to which “ the body 
of our humiliation” shall be conformed, as Paul says in his 
Epistle to the Philippians, when it shall have been fashioned 
anew. The disciples looked upward as Jesus was parted from 
them, and continued gazing intently heavenward, Two angels 
appeared, as at the sepulcher, arrayed in white apparel,— 
sent to comfort and assure them by a word of promise, The 
promise was of another coming which, now that they had 
seen him once return, they might receive with a stronger 
faith, and with an encouragement which would bear them 
forward courageously and hopefully in their work. 

Verse 12,—Luke speaks, in the Gospel, of Jesus as having 
led the disciples “ over against Bethany,” and then as parted 
from them. Bethany was farther from Jerusalem than the 
distance here mentioned, but we can hardly regard the two 
accounts as inconsistent with each other,—the expressions 
are probably used with somewhat of indefiniteness as to exact 
locality. As Dr. Gloag remarks, “It would seem that not 
the distance of the precise spot where the sscension took 
place, but of the Mount of Olives, on which it happened, is 
intended by the sacred historian.” “The same place,”—the 
Mount of Olives—says Olshausen, “where the deepest hu- 
miliation ef our Lord occurred, in the conflict of Gethsemane, 
witnessed also his sublimest elevation.” 

Yale University. 





SYMBOLIC VABUES OF THE ASCENSION. 
BY W. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


The Resurrection of Jesus Christ furnishes the subject- 
matter for one article of the Creed, the Ascension the subject- 
matter for another. Of the two, the former is the more valu- 
able for the purposes of evidence, the ‘atter for the purposes 
of symbolism, I do not mean that the fact of the resurrec- 
tion is wholly devoid of symbolic suggestion, nor do I mean 
that the fact of the Ascension is without evidential worth; I 
am speaking of comparative values, “He showed himself 
alive... by many infallible proofs;” and these proofs became, 
in the hands of those who went out into all lands to preach the 
gospel of his resurrection, very valuable aids to persuasion. 

It was all-important to convince men that Christ had risen 
from the dead, if they. were to be further convinced of the 
possibility of a future life for themselves. St. Paul works 
out this thought with great force and vividness in the famous 
fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 

The Ascension, on the other hand, is chiefly valuable 





which he had come into the world to establish. 


through its suggestiveness to minds already convinced of the 
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main point. The disciples needed a picture-lesson for their 

_ @ficouragement, and it was given them in the person of the 
ascending Christ. He said to Mary Magdalene in the garden, 
on Easter morning, “I ascend unto my Father, and your 
Father; and to my God, and your God;” and now that the 
appointed forty days of his post-resurrection life on earth 
are ended, he makes good his assertion by a visible going up 
into the sky.¢ It was an acted parable of his promotion to 
power. Like the annual entrance of the high-priest into the 
holy of holies before the eyes of the worshiping congregation 
of the faithful, it was moffon indicative of transference to 
another and a higher sphere of life. 

It is important to dwell upon this aspect of the Ascension 
if we would escape the cavils of those who cast the Coper- 
nican astronomy in our teeth, and ask, Was the Father's 
throne, then, only a little way above the cloud which hap- 
pened to be floating over the crest of the Mount of Olives on 
that particular summer's morning of the year 33? But, in 
point of fact, the altered significance, to the modern mind, of 
the fact of the Ascension of Christ, is the very best of all pos- 
sible illustrations of the gain that accrues to religious thought 
from the progress of discovery. To have lost faith in a local- 
ized heaven situate immediately above Southern Palestine, 
into which the ascending Christ went as through an opened 

r, is no real loss. 

To those who believed in a solid firmament overarching a 
Stationary earth such a conception of going up into heaven 
was easy enough; but God has granted to us of these last 
days a larger horizon and other skies, and with them the 
power of more worthily apprehending the supreme event in 
the earth-life of the Son of man. To the enlightened eye 
of Faith, the door into the heavens lies continually open, 
wherever, on the track of her long ellipse, the planet on 
which we live may chance to be. 

_ But to return to the symbolical lesson of the Ascension. 
The cloud into which the ascending Saviour was received, as 
he went up, teaches us one of these. How suggestive its folds 
are of “the limits of religious thought”! God permits us 
to see a little way into his nature, a little way into his pur- 
poses, and then he interposes the cloud, and we can see no 
farther. And this very sense of mystery thus, as it were, 
' forced upon us, is one of the conditions essential to depth of 
religious feeling. We worship when we can only partly com- 
‘ prehend the object of our adoration. Explain Deity too 
minutely, and he becomes to’ us less and less divine. Some- 


, where athwart our line of sight must come the cloud, to sug-: 


gest that we can only know in part. 

When we look in a critical temper at the narrative of the 
Ascension, we find difficulties enough, over and above the 
astronomical one to which reference has been already made. 
How, for instance, can the human body exist beyond the 
range of the earth’s atmosphere? Man’s whole organization 

‘is adapted to the conditions under which he finds himself 
placed here on the earth’s surface. Alter those conditions, 
rarefy the air or condense it, raise the temperature or lower 
it to any considerable degree, and man dies. What folly 
then, the voice of criticism whispers, to believe a story like 
that of the Ascension, seeing that a human body conveyed 
upwards a few miles into space would necessarily become 
both helpless and useless! One answer to this is that we 
know almost nothing about the physical properties and char- 
acteristics of the resurrection body of Christ. We know that 
it was, in a true sense, a body as distinguished. from a phan- 
tasm. The risen Christ was no ghost, no mere figment of the 
imagination. “Handle me, and see,” he said. * 

At the same time there is abundant evidence from the nar- 
rative that the resurrection body differed in certain most 
important respects from that which had been entombed. It 
was the same, and yet not the same. How, then, is it possi- 
ble for us to reason satisfactorily, sither He or against, in a 
matter in which the premises are so uncertain?’ We know 
nothing at all as to what happened beyond the cloud. Just 
there, at the cloud’s edge, God sets a barrier impenetrable 
alike to the outward and to the inward eye. For aught we 
know to the contrary, the visible and @angible form which its 
occupant had submitted to the disciples’ touch during the 
forty days became still farther changed beyond the cloud. 

On the other hand, for aught we know to the contrary, 
Christ may still be wearing, in that heaven of which God has 
told us so very little save that it exists, the very body in 
which the reassured eye of Thomas discerned the spear-wound 
and the nail-prints, These are the things God hides,—a 
cloud received him. 

For those whose restlessness of mind prompts them to be 
forever looking too curiously into the deep things of God, 
there could not possibly be better advice than that which the 
angels gave the disciples at the very hour of the Ascension. 
“Ye men of Galilee,” they asked, “why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven?” The question was almost a rebuke. Why 
stand there straining their eyes to see more than God meant 
them to see? They had witnessed the exaltation of their 
Lord; they had seen him lifted from the earth,—was not that 
enough? Most they insist on following him into the very 
presence of the Father? No, that is not for them, certainly 
not yet for them; for the present they are “ men of Galilee ;” 








they are on the earth, and their work lies on the earth; let 
them turn themselves to that, it is what God expects of them. 
They are to be gazers no longer, but toilers rather, It is 
wonderful how quickly we persuade ourselves to be content, 
in the religious life, with not seeing beyond the cloud, when 
once we have ceased speculating about its density, and have 
turned our eyes instead to the duty that lies nearest at hand. 

Another oné of the symbolic values of the Ascension is found 
in what it suggests as to the regal powers at present exercised 
in our behalf by Jesus Christ. The temper proper to Ascen- 
sion Day is exultation. There is set before our eyes a spec- 
tacle of triumphant strength, and the strong one is our friend. 
The ascending Christ goes up to a Father who is our Father, 
to a God who is our God. We, as well as he, have lot and 
part in the action which gives the day its name; for the lift- 
ing up of the Son of man is, in a most real sense, the lifting 
up of man,—the race ascends with its head. Jesus Christ is no 
weakling, and the Ascension is our reminder of this, 

We are so habituated to the humbler aspects of the incar- 
nation—the poverty, the loneliness, the reverses, of the Man 
of Sorrows—that we find a real difficulty in doing justice to 
the other side of it all, And yet the other side is the more 
real of the two, lscause the more permanent, The humilia- 
tion of Christ was temporary ; his enthronement is for eternity. 

The whole scenery of the Ascension is suggestive of strength 
exercised without effort. There is not a weak line in the 
picture. This, we say to ourselves, is a fitting departure for 
one to whom all power has been given in heaven and earth. 
The epic is complete. We need thoughts of this sort to help 
us at times when we grow discouraged at the slow progress of 

the kingdom of God on earth. The victory of the good over 
the evil seems to be such a long time in coming, the chariot- 
wheels @f the golden age are so provokingly slow, that we 
fall into the way of thinking of this Son of God, with whom 
we have cast in our lot, as one who is in danger of being 
overmastered because overmatched. We may have loyalty 
enough in us to be able to say, with the faint-hearted dis- 
ciples, “ Let us also go, that we may die with him.” But our 
tone is that of those who have volunteered upon a forlorn 
hope. “He fights a losing battle”’ we say to ourselves. 
“He is worth following even in defeat; but defeat it is.” 
Against despondency of this sort the Ascension fortifies us. 
Openly and before our very eyes the Christ seems to be lead- 
ing captivity captive, and we are reassured, 

When we take into account all that Christ affirmed as to 
the purpose of his departure from the world, and as to the 
results destined to ensue, we cannot fail to infer a magnificent 
future for the human family. How cheerful, in this respect, 
the predictions of religion, as compared with the predictions 
of science! So far as its earthly dwelling-place is concerned, 
it would appear that the human race is destined to be either 
burned out or frozen out. Religion does not deny this, but, 
when confronted with the peril, steadily refuses to be fright- 
ened, saying with a firm lip, “ Nevertheless we, according to 
his promise, look for new heavens and a new earth.” 

To such a blessed consummation the ascending Christ in- 
vites us to look forward. He is going away from earth for a 
little while, but it is with a pyrpose,—an intention. He has 
plans for us that are to be worked out elsewhere, and, when all 
is ready, he will rejoin us, never to be parted any more. It 
is true that to many minds, some of them exceptionally strong 
ones, all this reads like the veriest talk of dreamland.- We 
can understand, they say, learning to put dependence on the 
laws of social science; we can admit that better political 
economy and a clearer insight into the theory of government 
may, after the lapse of generations, make the world a more 
comfortable dwelling-place; but that the ascension of Jesus 
Christ, even supposing that it ever took -place, can have 
any real connection with the matter, we confess ourselves 
unable to understand. To whom Faith answers, with an 
unfaltering accent, “I know whom I have believed.” The 
thing is credible because the most persuasive of all the 
voices that have undertaken to teach mankind assures me 
of it. Jesus Christ said, in so many words, that man’s ad- 
vancement in the knowledge of the truth was in some way 
conditioned upon his departure. We cannot help seeing that 
in many directions there has been, since he took his leave of 
earth, a marvelous advance in our ability to interpret the 
mind of God, just as he said there would be; and, therefore, 
having found what he predicted coming true in part, we 
believe that the rest will follow as he promised. We believe 
that all power has actually been given to him, as he affirmed, 
and that the future, as it gradually opens to us, will be found 
in absolute accord with what he declared should be. 

The ascending Christ preaches to us a gospel of encourage- 
ment. These lives we live would lose the cheap and dull and 
meati appearance they often wear in our own eyes, if we could 
only now and then unlink them from the associations of time, 
and link them to the associations of eternjty. Any one 
human life, looked at all alone by itself, is almost necessarily 
insignificant. Even the lives of mowgarchs, when by some 
chance they stand revealed, are found to be made up of 
littlenesses only a little less little than those that fill the days 
of ordinary people. 


What we need, is to have opened to our sight the generous . 








spaces and long vistas of the heavenly country. The Ascen- 
sion does this for us. We see our Elder Brother going up to 
take possession of his throne, and with something, even 
though it be ever so little, of his nobility, we are ourselves 
ennobled as we look. 

Grace Church Rectory, New York City. 
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[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
iving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 











DELITZSCH’S ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR* 


Since 1876 almost every student of Assyrian has needed 
Friedrich Delitzsch’s Assyrische Lesestiicke, Those who 
can afford to, will buy his Assyrisches' Worterbuch, and 
those who cannot will have to make journeys to some 
library that possesses it. Equally indispensable for a 
good while to come will be his Assyrian Grammar, which 
rounds out the set of students’ tools, and of itself might 
make the reputation of a scholar not yet forty. For 
any Semitic student the book is important and full of 
interest, -For the Assyriologist, in whatever stage of 
advancement, it is especially weighty. No such com- 
plete presentation of the facts of the language has been 
given to the public. No such series of brief but funda- 
mental discussions has been issued ina volume. It is 
Pars X in the well-known series entitled Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium, established by Petermann, and now under 
the general editorship of Professor Strack of Berlin. It 
is fuller than most of the volumes in the series, as the 
subject perhaps required,—though probably too full for 
use, without numerous excisions, by beginners, who need 
to get at the texts at the earliest possible moment, It 
agrees with several of the later volumes in being pub- 
lished in German and English, instead of Latin,—a very 
practical modification of the earlier rule. 

After a brief introduction (pp. 1-10), one comes to a 
discussion of the system of writing (pp. 11-71). A table 
of signs is given, in which they are divided into three 
classes, those for simple and those for compound sylla- 
bles and ideograms. This division is convenient for 
various purposes of scientific discussion, but not at all 
for the practical needs of beginners. For this, one con- 
tinuous list,'as in the Lesestiicke, is prefetable. Pages 
61-71 are taken up with a discussion of the “ Sumerian” 
question, which the author now, at length, after holding 
the opposite view strongly, and then gradually yielding 
his ground, answers decidedly to the effect that the sign- 
system was not invented by a pre-Semitic race, but by 
the Semitic Babylonians themselves,—an answer which 
solves some difficulties of detail, but raises far larger and 
thore troublesome ones. 

Pages 72-127 are devoted to Orthoépy, and pages 128- 
822, the body of the book, to the Morphology. The 
Syntax is contained in pages 323-364. Then follow Para- 
digms, a “Chrestomathia” consisting of two little ex- 
tracts from historical inscriptions, with a glossary, and 
finally a pretty full list of Assyriological books and 
articles. Under several of these heads are extremely im- 
portant matters which naturally invite criticism. The 
most serious general criticism to be made on the grammar 
is that it does not sharply distinguish between the known, 
the probable, and the unknown. Delitzsch is a brilliant 
and learned student, but he is by nature too much of 
an advocate. 

Another principal disadvantage of the book lies in the 
fact that too many examples and too few grammatical laws 
are given, especially in the second half of the grammar 
—verb and syntax. Moroever, the examples themselves 
are not always well chosen, and do not guide the student 
to distinguish between the rule and the exception. The 
distinctions between different phases of Assyrian, as 
represented by such texts as the annals of Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon, Asurbanipal, or by the texts of Asurnasir- 
pal, or, again, by those of Nebuchadnezzar, and of the 
so-called Contract tablets, letters, etc., are too little 
observed. 


The so-called Chrestomathy scarcely deserves this 
—- a 
* Assyrische Grammatik. Mit FeseSignes, Usbanouiichen, Glos 


sar u. Litteratur. Von Friedrich . xvi, 364, 80. 
Also, Assyrian (Buglish translation of above). Reflin» 
Reuther. 1889. 
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Ses aad tu cisiy ia wennietien: with the 
preceding grammar is not obvious. Fora 
beginner, it is too short, unsystematic, and 
, otherwiseunsatisfactory. Forthe advanced 
student, on the other hand, it is unneces- 
sary. He finds the text here offered already 
well published in the fifth volume of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s Inscriptions of Western 
Asia, and he has a commendable critical 
translation by P. Jensen in E. Schrader’s 
‘Kéilschrifiliche Bibliothek, Vol. II. 
“But this obligatory reference to a few 
_regretable defects is not intended to detract 
-from the measure of praise which must be 
awarded to the remarkable attainments and 
achievements of the Leipsic Assyriologist, 
and to the many excellences and general 
value of the present work. As a whole, 
the book is a valuable contribution to 
‘Assyriological science, It is nota finality, 
but it is no insignificant step forward. 
There is need of fuller examination of the 
facts at many points,—minute inquiry into 
‘the forms and usages of different periods 
‘of the language, and of different scribes,— 
‘and Delitzsch himself acknowledges this 
‘freely-and- tepeatedly; but if we were 
Salways'to wait until this had been exhaus- 
tively done, we should have not even a 
Hebrew grammar to this day. 





Translations from the German are less 
popular than they were a few years ago, 
‘but contemporary German fiction still 
‘retains a good rank in two divisions of 
tales,—the archwological or , historical, 
‘and the sentimental. To the latter class 
belong the stories of Miss W. Heimburg, 
& new writer, who possesses and shows 
feeling for nature and the human heart, 
‘and a power of straightforward narration. 
The Pastor's Daughter, a simple yet not 
‘superficial tale of affection, estrangement, 
reunion, death, and soul-triumph, may be 
taken as a specimen of her powers. It is 
hot & gréat book ; on the whole it is a sad 
one; the heroine’s willingness to marry 
a divorced man—even under peculiar cir- 
‘cumstances—is an artistic and an ethical 
‘blunder; but the character of the unmar- 
_Fied old woman, whose brave life is de- 
scribed, is well and perhaps profitably | to 
portrayed, The translation, by Mrs. J. W. 
Davis, is rather lame, and occasionally 
makes slips in grammar; the American 
illustrations are pretty enough. (7}<5} 
inchés, half roan, pp. 320. New York: 

Worthington Company. Price, $1.25.) 


Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s second 
book, The Story of Tonty, seems rather an 
essay toward a romantic novel than a novel 
in itself. Having shown, in The Romance 
of Dollard, what elements for picturesque 
and yet serious romance are to be found 
on Canadian soil, and having received for 
her work strong praise from the historian 
Parkman, she finds herself, in the present | aters, 
story, beset by the perils of haste or in- 
sécurity which usually spoil the second 
book of a successful novelist, The reader 
lays down the book with the feeling that 
the group of word-pictures (excellently 
accompanied by Mr. Enoch Ward’s draw- 
ings) hardly composes a work of art. Mrs. 
Catherwood, however, may possibly have 
had in mind the fact that de Tonty’s actual 
‘career was episodical and fragmentary, 
and that she, in weaving his deeds into a 
romantic tale, has wisely remembered that 
art may represent human incompleteness 
as well as that rounded attainment which 
is not always reached in this world. (745 | — 
inches, cloth, pp. iii, 227. Chicago: A. C. 
McOlurg & Co. Price, $1.25.) 





* The average merit of new volumes of 
American verse continues to be low,—a 
circumstance which evokes gloomy pro- 
phecies concerning the future of our poetry. 





of literature there are bursts of song and 
periods of comparative silence, the creative 
progress of no nation and no branch of art 
being absolutely symmetrical or continu- 
ous, A first book of poetry by a native 
writer is The North Shore Watch, and Other 
Poems, by George Edgar Woodberry, author 
of a useful, though not very original, his- 
tory of wood-engraving, and of the most 
judicial and comprehensive of biographies 
of Poe. As poet, Mr. Woodberry shows 
power of thought, and occasional ability 
in description; but he lacks the singing 
tone. «It would not be easy to find sonnets 
less spontaneous or more clearly marked 
by mechanical effort than some of those 
here printed. (7$ <5} inches, cloth, pp. 
ii, 128. . Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, and 
Company. Price, $1.25.) 


The division devoted to family prayers, 
in the prayer-book of the American Epis- 
copal Church, is felt by most users to be 
inferior to the rest of that well-known treas- 
ury of devotion, whether its literature or 
its edification be considered. Accordingly 
it is supplemented, from time to time, by 
such books as that of the Rev. Rufus W. 
Olark, entitled ‘The Church in Thy Hause : 
Daily Family Prayers for Morning and 
Evening, which gives, largely in prayer- 
book language, a prayer for each morning 
and evening for a month, with the text of 
a Bible reading, and indications of alter- 
nate selections. There is no reason why 
the petitions, as printed, should not be 
acceptable in other communions than the 
Episcopal ; the prevalent tone is broadly 
evangelical, without marked doctrinal lean- 
ings. (7}<5} inches, cloth, pp. 120. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 60 cents.) 


~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
pred edition this week for aubscribers is 

000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
subscri list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on tivo insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an rugning a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue so len year, or a uniform amount of space, 
a the whole to amount 
less than one thousand dollars, may have 
ash & position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will Oe ee on Soe twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 
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WORTH REPEATING, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A BE- 
' LOVED TEACHER. 


[Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D., in The Independent. ] 


It was in March, 1873, that I set out to 
find a university in Germany, where I 
might pursue a course of study. I had 
spent some months in Bonn, and had 
learned that Professor Schaif was to visit 
that place, and had asked to see me. I 
oo at the prospect of being able to 
one who had written on German uni- 
versities where it would be best for me to 
study. My Scotch-Irish pastor, Dr. Gra- 
ham, of Bonn, did not give Professor Schaff 
the opportunity to answer my question 
about the German universities. It was, 
therefore, with unspeakable regret that I 
saw Dr. Schaff depart, without being able 
to secure from him the information which 
I so much desired. 
I was driven, therefore, to make a tour 
of inspection among the leading German 
universities, I went first to Berlin, where 
I saw none of the professors, and where 
everything in the stormy weather seemed 
cold and forbidding. At Halle I had an 
interview with Professor Tholuck, who 
was bright in conversation, but had be- 
come so enfeebled that in attempting to 
lecture he continually lost his place and 
the thread of the discourse. 
On going to Leipzig I found exception- 
ally beautiful weather in March, tie city 
seemed more home-like than any I had vis- 
ited; and when Professor [ Franz] Delitzsch 
asked me in his broken English whether 
I was “willing” to study (wollen sie) at 
the University of Leipzig, my heart had 
already ahswered Yes. 

I found him a delightful friend through 
all the five years of my residence in Leip- 
zig; indeed, he was a constant inspiration, 
From the time that he asked me whether 
I was “willing” to study in Leipzig until 
the time that he asked me whether I would 
not ee myself for a professorship, I 
felt drawn to his department. 

His charge to me as’ we were discussing 
| BY life-work was characteristic of his own 

er ig ef character. “Remember,” he 
‘if you make the attempt, the words 
‘The kingdom of heaven 
RESEr | take it violence, and men of violence 
take it by force.’” From this time on he 
was a helper and counselor in my studies, 
and when he became dissatisfied with the 
instruction that I was receiving, he offered 
me his own private services, which I en- 
joyed for four years, I shall never forget 
his plain study on the third floor, and the 
high desk at which he was accustomed to 
stand when reading or writing. I am 
ashamed to confess that, at the end of two 
hours of standing, I felt a weariness which 
he did not manifest. 

He was most economical in his use of 
time; and while le was very ap; roachable, 
and always ready to receive a student, he 
once made this remark to me, after some- 
body had made rather a long ceremonious 
call “‘T never care to see any one unless 
Ican get oo or do some good.” 
He always tried to exemplify this prin- 
: | ciple, and understood perhaps better than 
most how to profit by the investigations 
of his students, and by interviews with 
strangers, He had a genius for receiving 
suggestions, and for transmuting the com- 
mon ore of thought into the richest gold. 
It was his custom to have his students 
and the younger scholars, who came under 
his infinence, investigate those questions 
for whieh he had no time. 

While he was a model of industry, in 
the later years, at least, he took good care 
of his health. He made it a point to take 
a nap, or at least to close his eyes, for a 
few minutes after dinner. He often went 
out to take a cup of coffee in one of the 
cafés or gardens. On these occasions he 
would take some favored student; or per- 
haps some proof for correction, of which 
he almost always had some sheets in his 
on. Such occasions, when enjoyed by 

is students, were never to be forgot- 
ten. 

All who knew him best must not only 
concede that he was a profound scholar, 
but also a man of wonderful genius. 
While some of his interpretations were 
fanciful, he was one of the few who knew 
how to sympathize with the ancient 

rophets and psalmists of Israel, and 
Lane how to render their thoughts into 
modern language. 

He suffered much from radical critics 
who did not know how anxious he was to 
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resent no views which he thought would 
on to the Church of Christ. 
There was, at in bis mind a struggle 
which came from conviction that cer- 
tain critical views were true, and from his 
fear that the frank\ expression of these 
views might be a stumbling-block in the 
way of some foreign missionary, or some 
of: his former pupils. While he had a 
mind which was hospitable for all phases 
of truth, he was cautious and considerate in 
ite expression from principle. He some- 
times made a remark like this: “ Another 
concession made for the sake of the truth.” 
In his later years, while he was an earnest 
advocate of evangelical theology, his criti- 
cal views, as is well known,’were much 
modified by the investigations of the 
medery school. 

He was a man of devotional spirit and 
of devout piety. The cause of evangelical 
religion lay very near his heart, His love 
for Israel was_ hardly exceeded by that of 
the Apostle Paul, and he devoted about 
fifty years to the preparation and perfec- 
tion of the New Testament in Hebrew, 
reckoning from the time when the purpose 
-of preparing such a translation first entered 
his mind: 

“While he was a strict adherent of the 
Lutheran Church, he firmly believed that 
“if any man is in Christ he is a new 
Say oe Theard him remark, one morn- 
ngvafter listening to the discourse of one 
€M the younger professors at the University 
Church: “That man does not know any- 
thing about true religion. He has never 
_been.conyerted.” 

Thus a prince and a father in Israel has | = 
left us, and we must wait long before we 
see any one worthy to take his place. 
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